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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
THE LAW 


Some Comments on the Taft-Hartley Act 


ope ACTION TO BE TAKEN by the 81st Congress concerning the Taft- 
Hartley act is a matter of grave importance for the country. We 
must reach a stable position in the relationships of government with 
both management and labor. The country cannot be made to suffer 
from the disruptions that result from amendments and _ counter- 
amendments, enactments and repeals undertaken after each change in 
the political structure of Congress. 


Revision of the Taft-Hartley act, consequently, must be judicious 
and must seek the good of all the people by fostering wholesome 
industrial relations. We cannot bear with partisan legislation, whom- 
soever it may favor. 


One principle of government which the 81st Congress must recognize 
is that good industrial relations must be developed, as far as possible. 
by the men who engage in industrial relations, the employers and 
employes, themselves. Legislation must aid them in their work, not 
do their work for them. 


The development of industrial relations is one of the great social 
phenomena of 20th-century America. The mutual relations of labor 
and capital (whether dealing directly with labor or through managerial 
delegates) have not yet grown into a mature social institution; proc- 
esses are still, in great measure, incomplete and undisciplined; social 
responsibilities and controls are only slowly being evolved. 


Nevertheless, progress is being made toward maturity. This progress 
is altogether desirable. The role of government, both state and fed- 
eral, must be, for the most part, to encourage and direct this develop- 
ment and to inject its own authority only when social institutions can- 
not or will not meet situations. Labor and management, guided and 
encouraged by government, must develop the social machinery needed 
to regulate their mutual relations and activities for their own and 


the common good. 


A natural and necessary part of this social machinery is the trade- 
union organization. Men engaged in a common social activity naturally 
unite as a response to the existence of new relationships. Whenever 
new relationships exist, new institutions will spring up to organize 


and regulate them. It must be so with workers among themselves and 
in their dealings with employers. 


One of the tragedies of modern industrial society is that the myth of 
the class struggle, born originally from capitalist intransigence and 
laissez faire philosophy, later exploited by revolutionary ideology, has 
prevented development of sound social institutions to regulate the 
relations of worker and employer. 


The growth of trade unions is inevitable. Capital and government 
may oppose this spontaneous movement of men. with the result that 
revolutionary and anarchic organizations, which recognize no responsi- 
bility to existing society, will develop. Or capital and government 
can accept this development as a natural growth and help men to form 
responsible and cooperative institutions, devoted not only to their 
own immediate good, but to the good of the economy and of the people 
as a whole. 


It would seem that government has a twofold role to fill in the work 
of developing such social institutions. Government must 1]. encourage 
and stimulate the growth of natural organizations, and 2. it must direct 
development and restrain aberrations. 


Development of good industrial relations, by encouraging collective 
bargaining, has been the declared policy of the Federal government 
since passage of the Norris-LaGuardia and the Wagner acts. Declara- 
tion of policy remains unchanged in the Taft-Hartley act, but not a 
few provisions of the new act belie this policy. The government has. 
in fact, injected itself into the details of industrial relations and has 
undertaken functions more properly and efficiently exercised by man- 
agement and labor. ; 


All legislation that is to concern itself with these questions must keep 
in mind the social goal of matured industrial relations toward which 
the country should be aiming. If this objective is kept in mind, there 
is less likelihood that government will be impeding the growth of social 
institutions to regulate these relationships. 


The second responsibility of government is to direct this develop- 
ment and to restrain aberrations. Abuses by either social institution— 
capital-management or labor—or by both against the public welfare. 
must be corrected by legislation. But the intent of government should 
be implemented by measures that go only as far as is necessary to cor- 
rect the evil. Developments which are in themselves good should not 
be prohibited outright because of possible or actual abuses. 
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In the light of these principles it will be possible to make a few 
observations about details of the Taft-Hartley act. 


Trade unions have some functions that are common to all kinds 


of industry. Yet in each industry there will be other functions 
Closed which will be peculiar to individual unions. The closed shop 
Shop is not necessary to all industrial operations. But there are 

jobs which, because of their special skills or their casual 
nature or their limited work-opportunities, make necessary some kind 
of control upon the qualifications or the number of workers in such 
industries. 


In the past there have been—and there still exist—serious abuses of 
trade-union power as a result of abuses of the closed-shop arrangement. 
It must be recognized that some of these abuses have not been in any 
way affected by the Taft-Hartley act. Future legislation must remove 
these abuses, but this should not be done by the absolute prohibition 
of closed-shop provisions, which have a legitimate and beneficial role 
in certain segments of our American economy. 


Other types of union security, it is by now almost universally ad- 
mitted, should be left entirely to the decision of labor and 
management, acting through collective bargaining. Hence, 
the provision calling for an election in the process of author- 
ization to seek a union shop—an unnecessarily complicated procedure 
—should be eliminated from the Act. In general, all matters concerning 
union security should be left to collective bargaining, subject only to 
such regulations as are needed to eliminate abuses. 


Union 
Security 


Legal concepts evolve as the realities they represent develop. During 

the 19th and 20th centuries there was increasing need for 

Suability great development of law as a result of the rise of the 

limited-liability corporation. It is altogether probable 

that a similar development is necessary in the case of voluntary asso- 

ciations. The trade union remains, in most instances, only a voluntary 

association, but the growing economic power of trade unions and their 

strengthened control over members makes necessary their assumption 
of social and legal responsibility. 


In this event. the provisions of the Act making unions liable for 
civil suits for damages resulting from contract violations or unlawful 
strikes may well be retained. But the status of collective-bargaining 
contracts at law, as well as the entire question of what kinds of strike 
are unlawful, should be carefully re-examined. It will probably be 
necessary to limit in some way application of the principle of agency 
in the case of trade unions. While it can be admitted that the Norris- 
LaGuardia act granted to trade unions too great an immunity, at least 
in the matter of the injunction, the remedy is certainly not to lay them 
open to a flood of court actions. 


The new scrutiny of actions listed as unfair labor practices of unions 
in the Taft-Hartley act should carefully examine whether any of the 
actions are necessary to labor’s right to collective bargaining or conse- 
quent upon that right. Since it remains the policy of the Federal 
government to foster collective bargaining, it can hardly be considered 


consistent with that policy to stigmatize as unfair any practices which 
are necessary to the development of sound collective bargaining. Such 
practices can hardly be considered enjoinable (except in extreme cases 
which imperil the public health, the public safety, or the general wel- 
fare. when other remedies have failed) nor should unions be liable 
for damages that result from such acts. 


In the matter of injunctions the Taft-Hartley act has departed almost 

completely from the regulations of the Norris-LaGuardia 

Injunction law, which permitted injunctions against trade unions 

only in the case of fraud or violence. The new law per- 

mits injunctions against a total of 11 types of actions, and in three of 

the types injunction is mandatory. Moreover, in these three types and 

in one other, priority must be given to these complaints over all others. 

The entire question of injunction in the case of labor disputes must 

be reformulated after an examination of the so-called unfair practices 
has been completed. 


The study of unfair labor practices should undertake to discover 
whether any legitimate objectives or legitimate actions have been pro- 
scribed by the Taft-Hartley act. This study might well be entrusted 
to an advisory commission, composed of management, labor, and indus- 
trial-relations experts, which would submit to the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations a report evaluating legitimate and illegit- 
imate labor practices. 


On the basis of this report and the Committee’s own study it would 
be able to recommend new legislation. This legislation could take one 
of three forms: 


|. Legitimate and illegitimate objectives could be listed so that 
only those actions which are considered unfair would be enjoinable. 


2. Principles for determining legitimacy in each instance could be 
set up for individual application and decision by courts or the NLRB. 

3. Since a combination of the two forms might be more effective, the 
Congress might list some clearly legitimate objectives and some clearly 
illegitimate objectives and draft principles according to which other 
cases not included in the two lists could be judged by the courts or by 
the NLRB, as above in 2. 


It may be admitted that the provision requiring an anti-Communist 
Other oath has aided unions to rid themselves of Com- 
Radommakdations ost: domination, Nevertheless the obligation 
is of highly doubtful constitutionality. Moreover, 
it imposes severe penalties on innocent parties who often are unable 
to change their officers. Thousands of union members have lost their 
protection under the NLRB because their leaders refused to file the 


expurgatory oath with the Board. For these reasons its constitutionality 
should, at least, be tested. 


l'wo more far-reaching recommendations can also be made. 
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The first is that a permanent advisory commission, composed of 
representatives of management, labor and industrial-relations experts 
be appointed to formulate recommendations about labor legislation. 
Men whose daily work brings them into intimate contact with labor 
problems can decide better than anyone else, including legislators. what 
laws will best foster good industrial relations and collective bargaining. 


The second is that the Congress set itself the task of reformulatine 
our existing labor laws into a consistent code. A glance at the compila- 
tion prepared in 1946 by Elmer A. Lewis, superintendent of the 
House Document room, will show what a chaos our federal labor law 
is. At least 19 different major federal laws regulating labor relations 
stand at present upon the books, disparate, uncoordinated, overlapping. 
conflicting. Their codification is greatly to be desired. Its initiation 
would offer opportunities for simplification and economies, and would 
reveal gaps that need mending. 


_These two tasks: the wise revision of Taft-Hartley and the begin- 
nings, at least, of a labor code, are the opportunity of the 81st Congress. 


British Social Security 


Last summer England’s National Insurance and National Health 
Service acts came into operation. The latter service improves former 
legislation in three ways: it comprehends every citizen and on equal 
terms; secondly, it widens the range of services; thirdly. by consolidat- 
ing into a single system it eliminates differences in the quality of 
service though it remains sufficiently flexible to leave room for local 
initiative. The Family Doctor service, the main part of the system. 
makes available free of charge all the services provided by a general 
practitioner, including medicines. As the choice of one’s doctor is left 
to the individual, so dental services will be provided in the same way, 
although for some time there will not be enough dentists to provide 
adequate service for everyone. The probable cost for the first nine 


months will be about $720,000,000. 


Since August, 1946, the Family Allowances act has also been in force. 
Within a year more than 2,500,000 families were benefiting, and the 
number was still increasing. A payment of one dollar a week is made 
for every child except the first under the upper limit of school age 
(fifteen) or up to July 31 after his sixteenth birthday if he is still at 
school or apprenticed, Family allowances are available for every fam- 
ily regardless of wealth or social position. 


The total cost of England’s new social security provisions will run 
about $2,400,000,000 during the first year: $1,800,000,000 for social 
insurance, $116,000,000 for industrial injury benefits, $260,000,000 
for national assistance, and $240,000,000 for family allowances. 


Welfare and health have been accepted as a social responsibility to 
be paid for largely from taxation. 


Ol 


CONSEQUENCES OF RACIAL 
SEGREGATION 


Minorities and Entire People Suffer 


Raymond Bernard, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


OCIOLOGISTS DEFINE SEGREGATION as 

that form of isolation in which 
social distance is based on physical 
separation.! Their best example of this 
anti-social device of division is not, as 
you might expect. the Indian caste 
system, but rather American “jim- 
crow, the spreading phenomenon that 
has stifled the South since 1875. Indian 
caste is confined to members of an 
ancient religion, while “jim-crow” is 
recent, non-religious and naturally ex- 
panding.- 


Today “jim-crow” has reached such 
proportions that it constitutes one of 
the most serious American impedi- 
ments to neighborhood, civic, county, 
state, national and international com- 
munity-sense. Further the social sci- 
entists do not carry their analysis. 


Plan of Society 


To be properly evaluated racial seg- 
regation must be seen in a broader 
perspective. Such a perspective can be 
gained from philosophy and theology, 
which teach clearly that physical and 
intellectual well-being, personal and 
group relationships, and cultures and 


'Dr. Louis Wirth, Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, art. “Segregation.” 

“In preparing his Legal Status of the Negro 
(1940) Charles S. Mangum, Jr., a south- 
erner, was “struck with the way the prob- 
lem has become national instead of sec- 
tional in scope” (Preface, p. vii). 
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institutions are designed in the tem- 
poral order by Providence as inter- 
mediate ends or means to the attain- 
ment of man’s supernatural end.” 
“For,” says Pius XI. pointing out the 
dependence of economics on morality.* 

‘it is the moral law alone which com- 
mands us to seek in all our conduct 
our supreme and final end, and to 
strive in our specific actions for those 
ends which nature. or rather the 
Author of nature, has established for 


* Recent pontiffs have stressed civil society's 
grave obligation to advance the individual 
by means of temporal institutions. | Pius 
XIV's first encyclical, The Unity of Human 
Society (Oct. 20, 1939), was a strong and 
fearless condemnation of the “doctrinal 
aberrations” and “pernicious errors’, racism 
and statism, “forgetfulness of that law of 
human solidarity and charity” and the ele- 
vation of civil authority into absolute auton- 
omy. His Christmas Allocutions have often 
touched on this point. The 1947 message 
contains this, “When the consciousness of 
a society embracing all men, as wished by 
God, which includes reciprocal rights and 
duties, determined by fixed norms, begins 
to die out, there arise in its place a morbid 
hyper-sensitiveness to what divides, a ready 
propensity to overstate one’s rights, true or 
imagined, and a neglect—at times thought- 
less but not for that reason less ruinous— 
for the essential needs of other” (Part III). 
See also The Unity of Human Society 
(Catholic Mind, Noy. 8, 1939), n. 58, cited 
towards the close of this article, and Pius 
XI, Position of the Church in Germany, 
March 14, 1937, n. 35, and elsewhere. 

' Reconstruction of the Social Order, n. 43. 
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them, duly subordinating particular 
aims to our last end.” 


True of Segregation 


_ Now evidently whatever disturbs this 
comprehensive plan of society is evil. 
But racial segregation as exemplified 
in American “jim-crow” first restricts 
these means, then generally nullifies 
their use in both the temporal and 
supernatural orders and thus upsets 
the Divine plan.” As its very basis 
segregation assumes the natural inferi- 
ority of a social class.° To this un- 
founded major premise, a view often 
condemned by recent Popes,’ every 
racist rationalization may be reduced. 


The unreasonable absurdity,* the 
almost intolerable burdens imposed by 


5 To obstruct the full development of indi- 
vidual possibilities and limit the benefits of 
social interaction is to “shake the pillars 
on which society rests,” wrote Pius XI 
(Position of the Church in Germany, n. 
35). These are two effects of segregation, 
as we shall show here. 


6 This belief survives a destroyed slavery, ac- 
cording to Ray Stannard Baker, Following 
the Color Line; Bertram Doyle, The Eti- 
quette of Race Relations in the South, p. 
156; Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro 
Segregation; E. Franklin Frazier, The Ne- 
gro Family in the U. S., and Negro Youth 
at the Crossways; Gunnar Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma, p. 577; Mangum, op. 
cit., p. 18; John LaFarge, S.J., The Race 
Question and the Negro; M. E. Walsh, 
American Social Problems, pp. 66 ff.; J. 
Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town: Paul Lewinson, Race, Class and 
Party. pp. 11, 27; Howard Odum, The Way 
of the South, pp. 32 ff. 

7 Pius XI, Address to Ecclesiastical Assistants 
of the Italian Catholic Action association, 
July 21, 1938, cited by LaFarge, op. cit., 
p. 205; Pius XI, Address to Students at 
Propaganda, July 28, ibid.; Pius XI, Posi- 
tion of the Church in Germany: Pius XII, 
The Unity of Human Society. A syllabus 
issued by the Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, May, 1938, condemned 
eight modern racialist propositions (cf. 
Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 66 [1944] 
235-6). 

8 Some Texas towns forbid a Negro to re- 
main a day within town limits. Miami, 
Florida, prohibits Negroes from buying or 
working outside the Negro district (Myr- 
dal, p. 636). 


the system,” the constant inhuman suf- 
fering and limitation that torment both 
races,!" all flowing from this false 
principle of human inferiority, seem 
powerless to shake the assumption. 
Whatever the reason, even the clear 
statements of Popes appear to be un- 
known to many Catholics or disre- 
garded, to the great scandal of perse- 
cuted peoples recognizing the Pope as 
their champion. 


Three Defense Objections 


For, of course, there are defenders 
of racial segregation today, outside 
the South as well as in it. Their racist 
argument, common also to Messrs. 
Bilbo, Eastland, Stennis, Talmadge. 
Thurmond, considers “jim-crow” a 
temporary and expedient substitute. 
Here they overlook two cardinal 
points: they thus endanger the one 
ultimate end of millions for an imag- 
ined, temporary material good of a 
localized few, and secondly, they im- 
plicitly oblige themselves—and most 
reasonably—effectively to seek destruc- 
tion of “jim-crow.” This grave obli- 
gation to begin at once to remove the 
need of a temporary expedient has 
been pointed out by at least one prom- 
inent contemporary moral theolo- 
gian.!! 


Other racists object that the Ameri- 
can Negro himself prefers segrega- 
tion!2—-somewhat as slave traders and 
slave holders formerly defended their 
practices as approved native custom in 
Africa. These writers compare “jim- 
crow” with the passive type of segre- 
gation found among immigrant na- 


® Johnson, op. cit., p. Xx. 

10 Myrdal, op. cit., Introduction, Chapters 1 
and 2. 

11 Gerald A. Kelly, S.J., Theological Studies, 
8 (1947) 113-114. 

12 This assumed “estrangement” is a_pa- 
thetic vicious circle resulting from segre- 
gation and discrimination. Myrdal has a 
sound discussion of the point, op. cit., pp. 
640-663. 
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tional colonies. The supposition, how- 
ever, also neglects reality. For many 
states have formally legislated against 
contact between races,!° with such 
measures as statutory bans on inter- 
racial marriage in 16 states!* and 
restrictive residential covenants still 
being spontaneously drawn up by 
white real estate owners and dealers!” 
—all, if the objection holds, without 
cause. The third and current defense 
of racial segregation lies in the advo- 
cacy of “states’ rights,” which is noth- 
ing more than an indirect campaign of 
white-supremacist politicians and of- 
fice-holders to continue to evade the 
duties and responsibilities of states 
toward all their citizens. It has been 
publicly and bluntly condemned as 
_ such by leaders of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South,!® the Southern 
Regional council,17 and the Civil 
Rights Committee of the New Orleans 
Industrial Union council.18 


Indicted on Many Charges 


After long and intensive study soci- 
ologists generally conclude that Amer- 
ican racial segregation has, in a short 
75 years of legal existence, proved a 
growing canker on the American social 
body. Some investigators indeed base 
their conclusions on resultant eco- 
nomic evils.!? Others consider the 
cultural harm the most important con- 
sequence of segregation, while many 
draw arguments from humanitarian 


13 Such legislation generally provides “heavy 
penalties” for violations, which are eyi- 
dently anticipated, as Johnson notes (op. 
cit., p. 318). Mangum (op. cit.) provides 
many details on this point. 

14 Mangum, op. cit., pp. 4 ff. 

'9 Robert Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 1948, 
passim; Social Order, 1 (1947-48) 374-375. 

16 Special release. 

'Y Statements carried by Associated Press, 
September 19, 1948. 

18 Newspaper release, Sept. 22, 1948. 

19 Weaver, ibid.; Richard Sterner, The Ne- 


gro’s Share. 
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motives.” 

Wirth sums up: “The general effect 
of segregation has been to create an 
ever widening gulf between the segre- 
gated peoples. The absence of social 
contacts has increased mutual ignor- 
ance, suspicion and social distance and 
has decreased mutual understanding, 
appreciation and the development of 
common interests. It has had a nar- 
rowing and stunting effect and has in- 
tensified the unique features of each 
group. . Segregation represents a 
segment of a vicious circle: group dif- 
ferences lead to separation, and sepa- 
ration in turn accentuates the differ- 
ences, thus resulting in intensified con- 
flict. which gives further impetus to 
segregation. 71 


The emphasis put upon their vari- 
ous findings in many fields by indi- 
vidual students. far from weakening 
or contradicting the case against segre- 
gation, adds powerful confirmation to 
the overall argument from philosophy 
and theology. Their separate findings 
bear out the point that racial segrega- 
tion blights and nullifies every com- 
mon social instrument which should 
rightfully serve a human being for 
his temporal and eternal ends. 


The Negro Educand 


Consider, for instance, the picture of 
education in the South today. The 
total cost of 5.357 Negro school build- 
ings constructed between 1913 and 
1932 in 15 southern states ran to only 
$28,408,520, of which Negroes them- 
selves gave 17 per cent.*2 Of the 76 
Negro institutions of higher learning 
in the United States (1944-45) well 
over half were church-supported, as 
were many of the teacher-training and 


20 Donald Young, American Minority Peo- 
ples, p. 592; Myrdal, op. cit.; Carey Me- 
Williams, Brothers Under the Skin. 

*1 Loc. cit. 


“2 Arnold Rose, The Negro in America, p. 
281, note. j 
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junior colleges.2* The southern states 
each averaged one public-supported 
college.-+ Today, to be put on a par 
with the school properties for white 
children, schools for colored in 15 
southern states would need $240,000,- 
000.°° Negro teachers received only 
47 per cent of white teacher salaries 
and only through tedious and expen- 
sive court action has this inequitable 
relation been reached. 


“The same discrimination may be 
noted in whatever item in the school 
budget is considered,” avers Myrdal,?° 
detailing figures for current expense 
per pupil, teacher load, teacher sal- 
aries, public appropriation, school 
property value per child, even in the 
consolidation movement. The differen- 
tial in school expenditures is often 
greatest in states having the highest 
proportion of Negroes,?* with Missis- 
sippi and Georgia spending in 1935-36 
on each Negro child about $9, as 
against a 10-state average of $17.04 
for Negroes and $49.30 for white chil- 
dren. In 1943-44 Mississippi and 
Georgia were still at the bottom of the 
list, with these respective figures, 
$11.96 and $23.63.28 For the 11 south- 
ern segregated systems, then, the aver- 
age expense for each Negro child was 
only $36.97 compared with $84.79 for 
a white child. The immediate results 
are extreme inadequacy and crowding, 
as for example in Atlanta, where Reid 
points to one public kindergarten and 
one high school for colored boys and 


23 Tbid., p. 299. 

24 Mangum writes, “It is safe to say that 
none of the above state-supvorted colleges 
is on a par with the corresponding insti- 
tutions provided for the whites,” op. cit., 
p. 107. 

5 The Julius Rosenwald Fund, School Money 
in White and Black, quoted in Buell G. 
Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro 
College, p. 119. 

26 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 340. 

7 Ibid. 

28 U. S. Office of Education report. 


girls (running double and triple shifts) 
to handle a colored school population 
of 30,000 in 1945.2" Another inevit- 
able result is low rating, as illustrated 
by the fact that of Louisiana’s 82 four- 
year, public, state-approved high 
schools for Negroes, only one was ap- 
proved by the Southern Association of 
College and Secondary schools. 


Facilities Not Equal 
Thus the South drops behind the 


average expenditure of the 31 states 
without segregation ($131.36), actu- 
ally spending half the national aver- 
age public-school expenditure per 
pupil per year ($60.88). No wonder 
then the current argument against in- 
creased appropriation for Negro edu- 
cation is that the white system, itself 
quite inadequate, must be improved 
first.21 

Such a travesty on “separate but 
equal” facilities in education would be 
harmful enough, but precisely because 
they have not learned the value of edu- 
cation, Negroes are often said to lack 
desire for education or the ability to 
use what they have. Yet a Negro’s 
application to state universities is 
turned down. Only after court appeals 
and much inconvenience may he re- 
ceive a grant of public funds to study 
in out-of-the-state universities.”” Again 
it is said, “The Negro pays no taxes, 
so he should be satisfied with what he 
vets.” This rationalization ignores 


‘ 


*9Tra De A. Reid, “Southern Ways,” Survey 
Graphic, 36 (1947) 39. 

30 “Provision of Adequate Educational Facil- 
ities for Negroes,” paper read at annual 


meeting of the Southern Regional Unit of » 


the National Catholic Education associa- 
tion (March 12, 1945, Loyola university, 
New Orleans) by Sister M. Gonzaga of 
Xavier university. 

31 Various press reports on appropriation 
hearings of the Louisiana State legislature 
committees in 1947, 

32 Johnson, op. cit., p. 321; Mangum lists 
seven states as providing such scholarships 
in 1940, p. 107. 
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items such as the sales-tax, an evident 
method of taxing every consumer, and 
it forgets also that a reason why the 
Negro pays so little property tax— 
if this is true®*—may be that resi- 
dential segregation forbids him to ac- 
quire property in many areas.”* 
Though some liberals boast of “more 
progressive’ developments in voca- 
tional education for Negroes as ex- 
emplified in Booker T. Washington’s 
program, many Negro leaders look 
upon such a program as _ ultimately 
“designed to steer the Negro into the 
lower-income brackets of the economic 
system.” 3° 


The evidence thus proves beyond a 
doubt the inadequacy of educational 
effort and equipment provided for 
Negroes by the southern states.?° 


Negro Health 


The pattern in health services in the 
South is about the same as in educa- 
tion.** Again there are strange varia- 
tions.** In Atlanta, for example, a 
Negro mother may not remain at the 
municipal hospital longer than twenty- 
four hours after delivery, though a 
white mother may remain three times 
as long for post-delivery care.*? Limi- 
tations vary in ambulance service and 
hospitalization for surgical attention; 
in Tennessee, for instance, an injured 
athlete had to be carried 60 miles 


before a hospital could be found that 


would receive him: he died almost 

immediately after reception.‘ At La- 

°3 Myrdal deplores the fact that definite 
figures on Negro taxes are not available, 
p. 337. 

“4 For instance, in at least one rural section 
of St. Landry parish, Louisiana. 

85 Gallagher, op. cit., p. 196. 

86 Cf, Sister M. Gonzaga’s conclusions, loc. 
cit. 

37 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 344. 

48 Cf. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 51ff., 188, 193, 
283, 289, and Mangum, op. cit., pp. 223- 
235. 

* Reid, loc. cit. 

40 Report of Clark college officials who in- 
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t 
fayette, Louisiana, the state charity | 
hospital placed Negro patients on the: 
floor until an open protest by Bishop. 
J. B. Jeanmard led to improvement.4! 


In still other ways biased practices 
in the health field crop up. The death 
rate for southern whites in 1942 was 
actually 19 per cent below the national 
average, yet the southern Negro rate 
was 18 per cent above the national 
figure.t2 The infant mortality rate 
for Negroes was 57 per cent higher 
than the white rate (in 1940, 73 of 
every 1,000 live Negro babies born 
were recorded to have died before 
their first birthday, compared to the 
white figure of 43.4% Although 30 
per cent of southern births in 1942 
were Negro, over half the maternal 
deaths were Negro. 


Only cancer and diabetes, among 
the leading causes of death, killed 
more whites than Negroes; tubercu- 
losis killed three times as many Ne- 
eroes as it did whites. Syphilis killed 
about seven times as many Negroes as 
whites. The life expectancy of Ne- 
groes is 1] years less than that of 
whites: Negro mortality is higher in 
every age-group than the white rate.*4 
In 1944 thé segregated states and the 
District of Columbia had an average 
of less than five Negro hospitals each.*” 


vestigated the accident, quoted by Mar- 
garet Price in “The Condition of Our 
Rights,” Southern Regional Council, At- 
lanta, p. 33. 

4! Reported to the author in a private letter. 

42 Price, op. cit.. p. 30, based on data of 
Dorothy Dickens, “Wanted: A Healthy 
South”, Southern Regional Council, 1946, 
pp. 9-10. 

"3 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 162. 


4 Tbid., pp. 344 and 157 ff. These differen- 
tials are due not to greater racial suscepti: 
hility but to the impact of economic, edu- 
cational and cultural handicaps imposed 
by discrimination, says Myrdal, op. cit., p. 
344. 

‘ Eugene H. Bradley, “Health, Hospital: 
and the Negro,’ Modern Hospital, 658 
(1945) 43-44, quoted in Hospital Care ir 


Out of a total of one and a half mil- 
lion hospital beds, estimates the U.S. 
Public Health Service, approximately 
15,000 are now available to Negroes— 
one per cent of hospital beds for ten 
per cent of the national population.4¢ 


Opportunity for Negro Doctors 


If physicians and hospital staffs 
were well-trained and numerous, the 
health picture would be brighter. Only 
two per cent, however, of the country’s 
physicians are Negro. These must 
minister to the same ten per cent of 
the American people. There are thus 
more than 45 white doctors to each 
Negro doctor, with the prospect that 
the ratio will rise steadily,4* for of 
9,000 doctors graduated each year by 
the country’s medical schools only 
130 are Negro. All but 10 or so of 
these come from the two Negro medi- 
cal colleges, Meharry in Nashville and 
Howard in Washington.4% 


In 1947 Meharry could accept only 
65 of 800 applicants, Howard 74 of 
1341.49 While in a recent year 158 
internships were open to Negro medi- 
cal graduates, 109 of them in Negro 
institutions, only 7 southern hospitals 
and medical centers provided open- 


The United States, Commission on Hos- 
pital Care, New York, 1947, pp. 162-165. 
Few Negro hospitals have a good rating 
(Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 344 ff.). 

46 Price, op. cit., p. 31, quoting “To Secure 
These Rights,” The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights, p. 73. 
Mangum gives an interesting comparative 
inventory of public charitable and penal 
institutions in the South which brings to 
light glaring inequalities in the care of 
the Negro insane, feeble-minded, epileptics, 
blind, deaf, tubercular, orphans and 
abandoned children, convicts and delin- 
quents, op. cit., Ch. 9. 

47 Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 323-324. 

48 [bid. 


49 Henry F. and Katharine Pringle, “The 
Color: Line in Medicine,” The Saturday 
Evening Post, Jan. 24, 1948. 


ings.”” There are 50 white nurses for 
each Negro nurse (a total of only 
7,192).°! The number of Negro den- 
tists, mainly practicing in the North, 
is below 2,000.° 


Professional Societies Discriminate 


Moreover, in 17 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Negro physicians 
were excluded from membership in 
county medical societies as of June, 
1948, thus being automatically cut off 
from membership in the American 
Medical association. The Association 
refused to adopt an anti-segregation 
resolution submitted to it by the Medi- 
cal Society of New York, which argued 
thus, “Physicians excluded from mem- 
bership in the AMA are for that reason 
denied the right to apply for member- 
ship in other national professional 
societies where membership in the 
AMA is a prerequisite. These physi- 
cianse are thereby restrained in the 
legitimate pursuit and furtherance of 
their professional activities. . . . The 
exclusion of physicians on the basis 
of race constitutes an affront to our 
colleagues, a degradation of the hon- 
ored traditions of our profession. and 
a violation of our American demo- 
cratic ideal.” °* 

Such a relative lack of Negro physi- 
cians led to recommendation by Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing that qualified Negroes be ad- 
mitted without discrimination to the 
health professions and to the use of 


50W. M. Cobb, “Medical Care and the 
Plight of the Negro,” National Association 

- for the Advancement of Colored People, 
New York, 1947, p. 14; also Atlanta Jour- 
nal, Feb. 17, 1948. 

51 Sixteenth Census of the United States: | 
1940. Population, II, The Labor Force. 
Pt. I, U.S. Summary, Table 62. 

52 The proportion of dentists practicing out- 
side the South was 55 per cent in 1930, 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in 
the United States: 1920-1932, p. 293. 

53 American Council on Race Relations Re- 
Orta Lisl mee 

1H 


training and health facilities. “The op- 
portunity to study and practice medi- 
cine should be open to all eligible 
candidates regardless of race, creed or 
sex.” Mr. Ewing’s report suggested 
further “that all maintenance subsidies 
to hospitals should be assured only on 
condition that professional personnel 
should be accepted as staff members. 
or as workers, in the underwritten hos- 
pitals without discrimination as to 
race. religion or sex.”°4 


Negro health facilities and condi- 
tions. public and private, are such in 
this country that they manifest open 
neglect and injustice on the part of 
many citizens, government, health 
agencies and particularly those re- 
sponsible leaders whose office it is to 
promote material and spiritual wel- 
fare. This gross neglect and injustice 
evidently cause—sometimes directly— 
unnecesasry hardships, suffering and 
death. 


Rights of the Persons 


The widespread disregard and vio- 
lation of personal rights to safety and 
security resulting from a segregation- 
ist philosophy offer contradiction to 
the boasts calling America a citadel of 
freedom and democracy.*”  Thirty- 
seven persons, for evidence, were 
lynched in the United States from 1938- 
1948 and 227 others, exclusive of so- 
called “borderline” cases. were almost 
lynched. If we add “borderline” cases 
there were ten lynchings in the two 
years 1946-1947, after the conquest of 


‘The Nation's Health—A Ten-Year Pro- 
gram, excerpt quoted in Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier, Sept. 11, 1948. These recommenda- 
tions “embodied the spirit of the views ex- 
pressed by the National Catholic Welfare 
conference in its testimony before the 
Senate Sub-committee on Health,’ said 
Dr. Channing Frothingham, chairman of 
the Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
former president of the Massachusetts 
aeritel society (Work, October, 1948, p. 
4). 

5° Cf. Johnson, op. cit., 
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p. 316, 
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foreign enemies of democracy. Since 
1882 and up to 1947, Americans have 
lynched 1,291 whites and 3,426 Ne- 
groes, a total of 4.717.°° A majority 
of the 1,973 lynchings since 1900 oc- 
curred in the South, yet only 67 con- 
victions have followed and of these no 
convicted lyncher has ever been sen- 
tenced to death. The highest ratio of 
convictions in this area is Alabama’s 
record, one for every 10 lynched since 
1900.97 

Even prisoners continue to feel the 
effects of segregation. As late as 1941 
the Alabama parole system was ex- 
pected by citizens to continue to fur- 
nish farm-hands by paroling prison- 
ers.”° In Georgia the practice of ar- 
ranging for the arrest of Negroes and 
their release into custody of big land- 
holders was declared to be common as 
late as the summer of 1946.°° 


~Chain Gang Continues 


The Georgia “chain gangs,” subject 
of sensational movies. have been de- 
scribed by Raper as actually existing 
(1936), in two counties at least; 90° 
men were shackled to one long, heavy 
chain, worked all day at hard labor, 
ate in chains and spent the night till 
dawn in a 20 x 6 x 8-foot iron cage, 
where they had no heat or running 
water, and the only toilet was a hole 
in the floor with a tub under it.6° 
This extreme treatment most probably 
was changed when the light of public- 


°6 Tuskegee Institute Department of Records 
and Research. Only eight southern states 
have statutes that can be called anti-lynch- 
ing laws; Louisiana, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida apparently have no such provisions. 
(Mangum, op. cit., pp. 290-293.) 

57 Release by Southern Regional 
June, 1947, 

*SDr. Guy B. Johnson, “The Negro and 
Crime,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Septem- 
ber, 1941, p. 102. 

5° Race Relations: A Monthly Summary, 
August-September, 1946, p. 15. } 


60 eae F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry, 


council, 
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ity focused on it, but it seems to have 
been traditional. An incidental, sup- 
posedly humorous mention appeared 
in a newspaper routine criminal-court 
story when the trial of a Negro pris- 
oner had to be deferred because by 
mistake he had been sent to state 
prison two weeks previously.*1 


Though the growth in number of 
prevented lynchings in 1946-47 might 
indicate a stiffer protection of prison- 
ers by law officers,®? still there has 
been an increase of police brutality®® 
which differs only accidentally from 
mob violence.®+ Moreover, the United 
States Supreme Court has recently had 
to censure southern courts for accept- 
ance of evidence procured by third- 
degree methods, failure to provide ac- 
cused persons with adequate legal 
counsel and exclusion of Negroes from 
jury lists.6° The commonest instances 
of unequal administration of justice 
occur in lower courts from the use of 
the fee system®® (whereby officials are 
paid from fines levied), from perfunc- 
tory trials, unfair fines and unequal 
prison sentences.°? 


61 Mobile Register, Jan. 27, 1942. 


62 Race Relations: A Monthly Summary, 
February, 1948, p. 116. 

63 [bid.; October-November, 1947; Decem- 
ber, 1947; January, 1948; February, 1948. 
Southern newspapers in their comment on 
decreased lynching totals failed often to 
mention the rise in brutality. Mangum 
strangely does not mention this important 
point, evidently because the local laws do 
not cover the situation. Myrdal states that 
of 479 Negroes killed by whites in the 
South from 1920-1932, 260 or 54.3 per 
cent were killed by peace officers, yet kill- 
ing is only a small portion of police brutal- 
ity (op. cit., p. 542). 

64 Race Relations: A Monthly Summary, 
February, 1948, p. 116. 

55 Ruling of the United States Supreme 
court, December 7, 1947, in a unanimous 
opinion delivered by Justice Black. 

6 The fee system prevails in more than half 
the southern states today. Rose, op. cit., 
p. 179, 


‘7 Newspaper reports quoted in Condition of 


Thus Negro citizens still cannot 
count on safety and protection even in 
the custody of the guardians of law 
and justice, to judge from evidence 
available from many sources. 


Political Oppression 


The right to suffrage, which in a 
democracy and outside the South is 
often comparatively unrestricted, sur- 
vives for southern Negroes only on 
paper. Civil rights and suffrage for 
freed slaves became a symbol of 
southern humiliation after the Civil 
War. and the southerner who wished 
to remain a conservative found it 
necessary to violate the law regularly 
or disregard it entirely.°8 Every effort 
was made not towards crippling the 
“carpet-baggers’ or the education of 
new Negro voters®® but rather towards 
the disfranchisement of former slaves, 
a goal which, once achieved, was soon 
hedged in by new laws requiring prop- 


our Rights, pp. 8-9. Mangum makes the 
important point that a far greater per- 
centage of Negro than white convicted 
criminals in specific periods in nine 
southern states have actually been exe- 
cuted, with the highest disproportions in 
South Carolina and Tennessee (op. cit., 
p. 369). Figures from Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Arkansas 
are not available. 

68 Two recent incidents illustrate this disre- 
gard. A new course and teacher, new 
library books and equipment for King 
George and Surry counties, and equalized 
teachers’ salaries in Chesterfield county in 
Virginia have just been granted by school 
boards in compliance with injunctions 
granted in Federal district court. Tulsa 
(Oklahoma) school board officials now 
plan to spend $2,000,000 to equalize facil- 
ities for Negroes in the city school system, 
as an outgrowth of the Sipuel-Fisher case. 
Reports in Pittsburgh Courier, September 
11, 1948. 

69 Mangum, op. cit., Ch. 18, “The Voting 
Franchise,” pp. 371-424. Cf. also Carter G. 
Woodson, The Negro in Our History, pp. 
322 ff.; John Hope Franklin, From Slavery 
to Freedom, pp. 328 ff.; Lewinson, op. cit., 
pp. 108 ff., gives many details of dis- 
franchisement measures. 


erty, poll-tax payment, literacy, under- 
standing of the Constitution, good 
character and other qualifications be- 
fore a voter might exercise his politi- 
cal right.7” Mass purging of Negro 
voters from registration books was em- 
ployed in Georgia as late as August, 
1948.71. Then and now such restric- 
tions aim simply to prevent the Negro 
from voting. 


That aim has never been hidden. A 
Georgia senator confessed in an inter- 
view, “We have been very careful to 
obey the letter of the Federal Consti- 
tution—but we have been very diligent 
and astute in violating the spirit of 
such amendments and such statutes as 
would lead the Negro to believe him- 
self the equal of a white man. And 
we shall continue to conduct ourselves 
in that way.”*? Senator Glass of Vir- 
ginia expressed a similar attitude: 
“We obey the letter of the amend- 
ments and the Federal statutes, but 
we frankly evade the spirit thereof— 
and purpose to continue doing so. 
White supremacy is too precious a 
thing to surrender for the sake of a 
theoretical justice’® that would let a 
brutish African deem himself the equal 
of white men and women in Dixie.” 
This dedication to pure-white suffrage 
has led to special sessions of state 
legislatures,‘+ defamation suits.7 un- 
settled dispute as to who is a Negro.*® 


10 [bid., pp. 389 ff. 

71 Price, op. cit., pp. 14-17, where instances 
over a wide territory are cited. See also 

Pittsburgh Courier, issues of August, 1948. 

7 This and the following quotation are given 
by James Weldon Johnson, “A Negro 
Looks at Politics”, American Mercury, 18 
(1929) 92. 

73 As to “theoretical” justice, see The Unity 
of Human Society, nn. 54-59, 

74 Stetson Kennedy, “The Battle for the 
Ballot,” Southern Frontier, December 1945 
(Southern Regional Council organ now 
called, The New South). 

7 Mangum, op. cit., p. 18. 

76 Tbid., pp.°1-17. 
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constitutional conventions,‘* removal. 
of all statutes pertaining to state pri- 
mary elections'* and numerous law- 
suits contesting the constitutionality of 
enacted measures.’” 


Political oppression. then, is noth- 
ing new, local or temporary for the 
southern Negro. as shown by this short 
survey. It is systematically pursued 
by white politicians.5° Sometimes it 
approaches a degree reached by Hitler 
and the Nazis. who ridiculed Ameri- 
can democracy for its racism;*! and 
it has been bitterly attacked by Rus- 
sian Communists for all the world to 
hear.’? Still it continues, although no 
one will deny it is an evident burden 
to the Negro citizen, an unwanted and 
unnecessary shackle inciting to dis- 
satisfaction, hatred and violence. 


Employment and Income 


Thoroughly in accord with the be- 
lief in white supremacy. discrimina- 
tion has long governed the right to 
employment in the South. The picture 
is clearly shown by the 1940 census 
figures on income. Negro high school 
eraduates had a median annual in- 
come of $775 compared with $1.454 
for white high school graduates, while 
the median Negro college graduate re- 
ceived $1,074 (below even the white 
high school figure) as against his 


T Tbid., pp. 390-391,; Lewinson, op. cit., pp. 
80-97. 

*S Kennedy, loc. cit. 

“ Lewinson, op. cit., pp. 132-162; Mangum. 
op. cit, pp. 371-424. 

80 Price, op. cit., pp. 15-16; Lewinson anc 
Mangum, passim. It is interesting here t 
note that of $91,000,000 of Federal fund: 
spent by 16 state governments in_ the 
South for new schools, only $7,000,006 
went to Negro schools. Robert M. Lester 
“Corporation Grants for Education of the 
Negro. A Report of the Carnegie Corpo 
ration of New York (1941), p. 26. 

‘1 One exponent was the Russian journalis 
Ilya Ehrenburg, who toured the Sout! 
several years ago. 

‘- For instance, in short-wave broadcast 
from Berlin early in the last war. 
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white counterpart’s $2,046.83 Hourly 
wage rates in July, 1942, for common 
Negro labor averaged 47.4c against 
65.3 for common white labor.8+ To 
contribute to white supremacy, eco- 
nomic discrimination is the norm of 
advancement, licensing, company and 
union practices,’° hiring and firing, 
restricted vocational training,8® “tra- 
ditional” unskilled labor8’* and the 
closing of higher fields to Negro 
workers.88 


The Negro in general is poor, as 
most people know. On the farm he 
has been kept dependent and often 
exploited. In the city he is turned 
away from good jobs, denied the 
chance to prepare himself for skilled 
or professional work, forced to live in 
poor, overcrowded housing and cannot 
win an equal share in free public serv- 
‘ices. 


Annual Income Low 


Half the “normal” Negro families 
in 34 southern villages of Georgia, 
Mississippi and the two Carolinas, the 
most populuous Negro states in 1935- 
36, had incomes under $330 as com- 
pared with a $1,220 income for white 


families. Seventeen per cent of the 


same Negro villager families received 


tess than $250 a year or $20.83 per 


month, a daily income of 80c, which 
had to support at least husband and 


wife, and usually several children.*” 


In the same period the mean family 
income was $1,622 for the country as 


83 To Secure These Rights, pp. 57-58, from 
1940 Census. 

84 Final Report, Fair Employment Practices 
committee. 

85 Charles S. Johnson and Associates, Into 
the Main Stream, pp. 129-130; Robert C. 
Weaver, Negro Labor; Myrdal, op. cit., 
Appendix 6, pp. 1079-1124. 

86 Myrdal, ibid.; Gallagher, op. cit., pp. 196- 
208. 

87 Labor in the South (Department of Labor: 
1946, Second Edition). 

88 Rose, op. cit., pp. 127-130. 

89 Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 364-365, 


a whole and $1,326 for the South.2° 
In 1935 accordingly, 25 per cent of the 
Negroes of the United States were on 
relief.?1 


Despite boasts about “the highest-in- 
the-world American standard of liv. 
ing” by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other interest- 
groups, some sort of poverty is typical 
of the average American family.°? But 
southern income is below the national 
mean, and Negro income is far below. 
This can only indicate that the Negro 
feels to an unusual degree the poverty 
and misery caused by low income.®? 


Effect on Negro Family 


Coupled with weak traditions of 
family life and inadequate religious 
training, both either countenanced as 
slavery’s results or long encouraged 
as a condition for slavery,®* low in- 
come is bound to contribute to family 
disorganization. Yet the best available 
direct index of stability of the Negro 
family is that of illegitimacy,®? which 
indicates that Negro illegitimacy is 
about eight times as high as that of 
native whites and that the percentage 
is higher in the South than in the 
North. 


Study of the Negro family by Fra- 
zier and others shows such a situa- 
tion to be the expected consequence of 
more than two centuries of illiteracy, 
family rupture by sale, hard labor as 
mere instruments of production, pro- 
miscuous cohabitation®® and procrea- 


' 


90 National Resources Committee, Consumer 
Incomes in the United States, Their Dis- 
tribution in 1935-1936, pp. 21-22. 

91 Walsh, op. cit., p. 129. 

92 [bid., pp. 127 ff. 

93 Cf, Statement by Southern Regional coun- 
cil, September 19, 1948 (Associated Press 
reports). 

94 Ullrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the 
Old South, p. 163. 

95 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 933; cf. Frazier, The 
Negro Family in the United States, Tables 
33-47, pp. 621-632. 

96 Frazier, ibid., p. 482. 


tion of slaves at the order of masters.”* 
At Emancipation the masses of Ne- 
groes were still uneducated and prop- 
ertyless and were forced to turn crop- 
per and tenant under a modified plan- 
tation system. 


Naturally there thus grew up a 
maternal-family organization. With the 
post-1900 urbanization of the Negro 
population, the rural culture of mil- 
lions of immigrants to southern and 
northern cities has been shaken in 
slum districts, and confusion and con- 
flict result.°° As a result of these 
factors, one of every three Negro fam- 
ilies is a “broken family.”1°° While 
inadequate housing,!°! insecurity, in- 
stability, absence of family traditions. 
waste of human life. immorality, de- 
linquency, desertions and broken homes 
may be inevitable in such readjust- 
ment, nevertheless the unusual extent 
_to which these destructive urban forces 
have blighted Negro family life is at 
least indirectly due to segregation.!°? 


Religious Confusion 


Once more, the picture is etched 
sharply in black and white. though 
both races profess the Christ Who 
taught union and charity as the one 
unmistakable sign of loyalty to Him. 
Since the South is overwhelmingly 
Protestant, 95 per cent of Negro church 
membership (roughly 6,800,000) is 
estimated to be Protestant. All are in 


97 Phillips, op. cit. p. 
passim, 

98 Frazier, op. cit., p. 482. 

~%Thid., p. 483. Elsewhere Frazier shows 
three distinct reactions passed on by Negro 
parents to children: submissive accommo- 
dation, hostility and a defensive rationali- 
zation, the second marking the mass of 
Negro families. Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways, pp. 39-69. 

100 Myrdal, op. cit., 934. 

101 Weaver puts the blame for poor Negro 
housing chiefly on segregation, either as 
cause or condition. The Negro Ghetto, 
pp. 274, 278, 359. 

102 Frazier, Negro Youth at the Crossways, 
pp. 261 ff. 
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segregated churches; only less than 
one-half of one per cent are listed im 
“white” Protestant congregations.!0* 
White Protestant denominations gen- 
erally organize their southern Negro 
units.into separate synods or presby- 
teries. Some of the northern denomi- 
nations in the abolitionist crusade 100 
years ago!”4 today have adapted them- 
selves to the multiple consequences of 
segregation, slavery’s substitute.10° 
The Methodists. with a greater Negro 
membership than all other religious 
bodies combined, divide the country 
geographically yet provide a_ sixth 
district composed almost entirely of 
Negro membership and evidently based 
on the principle of racial segregation. 
Pope finds that “the degree of segre- 
gation in hospitals. colleges, theologi- 
cal seminaries, public eating places, 
social agencies and other enterprises 
under denominational control appears 
to be even greater than in the life of 
the churches. themselves.” 10° 


The tremendous expansion of Negro 
denominations after the Civil War was 
not purely voluntary, for the Negro 
Protestant had been virtually expelled 
from many white churches and abso- 
lutely subordinated and segregated in 
others.!°* Today about 6,000,000. Ne- 
groes belong to their own separate 
denominations, two-thirds of them Bap- 
tist.1°S The greatest obstacles to Prot- 
estant interracial cooperation and 
eventual reunion are apathetic con- 
sciences and cultural inertia, but lead. 
ers feel that with steadily clearer goals 


103 Survey by Frank Loescher for Federa 
Council of Churches of Christ in Americe 
cited by Liston Pope, “The Protestan: 
Experience,” Survey Graphic, 36 (1947) 


59. 
104 Pope, ibid., p. 60. 
105 [bid, 
106 Tbhid, 
107 F, X. Curran, S.J., Major Trends it 


American Church History; Woodson, op 
cit., p. 389; Franklin, op. cit. p. 305. 
108 Negro Yearbook. 


and a more effective plan of action, 
their “new contrition” and “new deter- 
mination to overcome one of the great- 
est sins of the churches” will achieve a 
Christian unity.109 


Catholic Practice 


Between Roman Catholic doctrine. 
which declares that social or religious 
policies like segregation contradict the 
natural unity and equality of man- 
kind.!1!° and the practice which pre- 
vails in many dioceses, has developed 
an unfortunate and scandalous lag. 
This has been pointed out by La- 
Farge’ Dunne, 1!* de Hueck, 1 Gilli- 
gan,''* the present writer!!® and many 
others. Four loose types of segregation 
are found still: 1. the traditional, a 
paternalistic survival from slavery 
days, now rather rare; 2. compensa- 
tory, an alternative to no missionary 
effort; 3. planned or rationalized. 
which scarcely differs from general 
social patterns, and 4. voluntary seg- 
regation. as in all-Negro sister- 
hoods.1'® Naturally the second and 
third types are more widespread. 
though the integration movement grows 


109 Pope, article cited. Compare statements 

by Methodist convention in Massachu- 
setts, World Council of Churches meet- 
ing at Amsterdam recently and various 
American Protestant groups (Negro press 
reports). 

110 Pius XII, The Unity of Human Society, 
n. 35: Sertum Laetitiae. 

111 The Race Question and the Negro. 


112“The Short Case,’ Commonweal, 43 
(1946) 494-497, 


113 Friendship House 
passim. 

114“Race Relations and Human Rights,” 
Interracial Review, 19 (1946) 150-153. 

115 “Strategy vs. Tragedy,’ America, 76 
(1947) 545-546; “Short Memory, Lulled 
Conscience,” America, 78 (1948) 711-713. 

116 ],aFarge, “The Roman Catholic Experi- 
ence,” Survey Graphic, 36 (1947) 61-65, 
p. 62. Cf. J. E. Ciesluk, National Par- 
ishes.in the United States, Ch. 4, Art. 6, 
“Parishes for Colored People.” 


and Dear Bishop, 


steadily.117 


Observers feel that interest in Cath- 
olic non-segregation policy has spread 
since the admission of Negroes into St. 
Louis university in 1944. Recent de- 
velopments in the St. Louis parochial 
school system have likewise stimulated 
discussion and provided a model for 
other sections. In the South Catholic 
education has always been segregated, 
so that until recently the Catholic 
Negro child has received little atten- 
tion.44° 


Although only four states, Florida, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and Tennessee, 119 
have laws forbidding the mingling of 
races in any type of school, public or 
private, Catholic schools in those sec- 
tions have not challenged the laws and 
in the remaining southern states Cath- 
olic educators, unhampered by law at 
least, apparently are satisfied with 
segregationist policies. Such practices 
have set the color bar upon vocations 
in the South, with only two interracial 
groups of sisters (both cloistered) and 
no communities of men admitting can- 
didates of both races.129 As segrega- 
tion falls under the judgment of phi- 
losophy and theology, and its non- 
Catholic, anti-social nature appears to 


117 [bid.; Alexander Leedie, S.V.D., “Inter- 
racial Progress,’ Interracial Review, 20 
(1947) 121-123; Austin Chachere, M.S.- 
Ss.T., “Negro Priests in the United 
States,” Interracial Review, 19 (1946) 
22-24. Cf. The Interracialist, Bulletin of 
the Race Relations Conference, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kansas. 

118 Sister M. Gonzaga, op. cit.; Mother M. 
Agatha, “Catholic Education and _ the 
Negro,” chapter reprinted from Essays on 
Catholic Education in the United States, 
edited by R. J. Deferrari, Washington, 
1942. 

119 Mangum, op. cit., p. 103. 

120 Statistics in St. Augustine’s Messenger, 
June-July, 1948. These compare favorably 
with the meager figure reported by An- 
thony C. O’Flynn, S.J., “Bishops Speak 
on G.I. Vocations,” The Priests, 2 (April, 
1946) 21-27 and 1.s.0. BULLETIN, 4 (Oc- 
tober, 1946) 4-5. 
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those who reflect upon it, a measure 
of improvement gradually follows. 
Witness the recent slow opening of 
several dozen novitiates, seminaries 
and convents to Negro applicants out- 
side the South.!?! 


Catholic Teaching 


More attention centers today on 
basic aspects of social problems than 
ever before. An eminent theologian, 
Rey. John Courtney Murray, S.J.. has 
emphasized the unity of goal and com- 
munity of means which all Christians 
must acknowledge.!?* Developing Pius 
XI’s_thought,!"* Father Murray ex- 
plains that a man as citizen must live 
his supernatural life in the world’s 
institutions, with the institutions neces- 
sarily conditioning his life.1-+ 

“Consequently, both by reason of their 

relation to his destiny and by reason of 

his relation to them, the Christian has the 
responsibility to see to the creation of 
conditions that will be favorable to his 
movement towards eternal life... . Insti- 
tutions that violate justice and charity are 

a manner of institutionalized sin, and a 

force for personal sin.”’125 

Father Murray therefore holds each 
Christian responsible for the inertia 

of unfavorable social conditions and 
obligated to contribute to their im- 
provement and cure. The virtualities 
of Christian faith, far from being ex- 
hausted by personal piety, demand an 
attack on organized injustice in all its 
forms and “demand positive action to 
establish and secure such institutions 
in the temporal order as will be favor- 


121. O'Flynn, The Priest, loc. cit. 

122“The Roman Catholic Church.” The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, 256 (1948) 
36-42. Cf. the same author's long article 
in Theological Studies, 5 (1944) 43-75, 
especially 66-75, “Towards a Theology for 
the Layman.” 

123 Reconstruction of the Social Order, n. 43, 


124 Romano Guardini, The Church and the 


Catholic, pp. 11 ff., treats this point more 
fully. 


125 Murray, ibid. 
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able to the growth of the seed of 
eternal life planted in baptism.”1°6 
Such reasoning, while it is new to 
many American ears, is but a logical, 
natural application of tremendous 
statements made in the papal encycli- 
cals of recent years. all drawn from 
philosophy and theology. 


Unity, Society’s Goal 


The only true progress of society!** 
must move towards an ideal of human 
community built upon social justice 
and human equality. pervaded by char- 
ity and solidarity.1°% In an official 
letter addressed to every Catholic in 
the world Pius XII summed up: 


“... As our great predecessor, Leo XIII, 
wisely taught in the Encylical Jmmortale 
Dei, it was the Creator’s will that civil 
sovereignty should regulate social life after 
the dictates of an order changeless in its 
universal principles; should facilitate the 
attainment in the temporal order by indi- 
viduals, of physical, intellectual and moral 
perfection: and should aid them to reach 
their supernatural end.”129 


The Church’s unity is to be reflected 
in the unity of civil society, where 
rights and freedoms!” are to be pro- 
tected, opportunity for the perfection 
of intellect to be accorded all, power 
and resources and industry each to 
contribute to the perfection of man’s 
social living.'*! It is serious error ta 


126 bid, 
127 Reconstruction of the Social Order, mm. 


88, 136, 137; The Unity of Human So. 
ciety, nn. 38, 43, 58, 59, 95. 

128 The Unity of Human Society, n. 38: 
Atheistic Communism, passim: Christiar 
Education of Youth, passim; Kingship o} 
Christ, nn. 9, 20. 

129 The Unity of Human Society, n. 38. 


'8° Reconstruction of the Social Order, n. 25 
Atheistic Communism, nn. 41-55. 


‘31 Since for contemporary white suprema 
cists, as for slave-holders in the past 
social control depends on force, coerciot 
and a system of etiquette based on in 
ordinate racial pride in one class and sub 
mission and loyalty in the other (cf 
Frazier, The Negro Family in the Unites 
States, p. 480), positive social interactioi 
is nullified by the policy of segregation 
Thus the white race refuses to commun! 


‘i 


f 


admit estrangement and divisiveness 
here. 


We have shown by brief, factual sur- 
veys that the American Negro suffers 
many restrictions and injustices through 
racial segregation. These consequences 
affect his complete activity, from birth 
to death. Now Catholic theology tra- 
ditionally has held that permanent ex- 
treme poverty is detrimental to the 
spiritual interests of the victim.!°? St. 
Thomas himself held that a moderate 
degree of material comfort is normally 
necessary for a virtuous life,!°° and 
the Popes also have said the same.!*4 


cate its civic, economic, educational, 
health and religious privileges, leaving 
the minority to a slow, unaided, heroic 
progress. White-supremacists therefore 
deny the common-sense universal obser- 
vation that each community to which a 
person belongs—family, village, nation 
or federation of nations—contributes to 
his perfection, for thus he makes con- 
tact with humanity and accessible culture. 

152 Peter McKevitt, The Plan of Society, 
p. 43. 

133 §.7., III, 40, 3. 

134 Reconstruction of the Social Order, nn. 
58-63, 75, 135; Sacred Heart and World 
Distress, n. 7; Atheistic Communism, par- 
ticularly n. 53. Many recent statements 


qe) 


In segregation, the life of the Negro 
is incomplete; the institution of segre- 
gation is inhuman and the practice of 
virtue often demands heroism. 


Consequently, racial segregation, a 
division primarily and essentially 
harmful to the proper normal condi- 
tions of human life precisely because 
of its principle of divisiveness and im- 
plied inferiority, is as foreign to social 
life and Christian unity as sin. Ac- 
knowledged in its true nature, segre- 
gation is incompatible with Christian 
living, for until it loses its influence 
on Christians there can result only con- 
flict and mutual ignorance, stultifying 
and brutalizing social practices, a con- 
stant denial and practical frustration 
of the Gospel’s insistence on human 
unity. 


by Pius XII refer to minimum needs of 
individuals, for instance, in a speech to 
public finance leaders: “The financial 
system of the state should reorganize the 
economic situation in such a manner as 
to assure the people the material condi- 
tions of life indispensable for attaining 
the supreme end assigned by their Cre- 
ator: development of their intellectual, 
spiritual and religious life.” Chicago New 
World, Oct. 8, 1948. 


The Christian Home 


The Christian home must realize the Christian ideal. The whole 


atmosphere of the home must be inpregnated with genuine Christian 
living. The domestic virtues must be practiced, and family prayer made 
a daily exercise. It is in the home that the children learn their responsi- 
bility to God and in this responsibility their duty to others. The home 
is the child’s first school, in which he is taught to make the vision of 
Christian truth the inspiration of all living. 


The Bishops’ Statement, 1948. 
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NEGRO STUDENTS IN JESUIT 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


1948 - 


1949 


A Statistical Interpretation 


Martin J. Neylon, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


ie THE SURVEY of Negro students in 
Jesuit high schools and colleges for 
1948-1949, 30 high schools and 24 
colleges have indicated that it is their 
fixed policy to admit Negro students. 
These figures mark an increase over 
the number so indicating their policy 
in the 1946-1947 survey. At that time 
the figures were 25 and 2] respectively. 


The five high schools reporting for 
the first time in this survey are: Cam- 
pion High school, Prairie du Chien. 
Wisconsin; Cranwell Preparatory 
school, Lenox, Massachusetts; Loyola 
High school, Los Angeles, California: 
Loyola school, New York, N. Y.: Mar- 
quette High school, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 

The three schools of higher educa- 
tion reporting for the first time are: 
Fairfield university, Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut; Gonzaga university, Spokane, 
Washington; Loyola college. Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Enrollments Increase 


The number of Negro students en- 
rolled in Jesuit high schools has risen 
from a total of 20 in 1946-1947 to a 
total of 33 in 1948-1949, an increase 
of 13, or 65 per cent. The number of 
Negro students enrolled in Jesuit 
schools of higher education has risen 
from a total of 581! in 1946-1947 to 
a total of 887 in 1948-1949, an in- 
crease of 306, or almost 53 per cent. 
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The first survey of Negro students 
in Jesuit schools of the American as- 
sistancy appeared in the November- 
December. 1947. issue of SOCIAL ORDER, 
(pp. 145-148). It was projected by 
the Theologians’ Interracial committee 
of the I.S.0O. at Woodstock college, 
under the direction of Rev. Francis K. 
Drolet, S.J. While it presented the 
fact that Jesuits did educate Negro 
students to the total number of 601 
members of that race, it also pointed 
out that Negroes were a dispropor- 
tionately small segment of Jesuit stu- 
dent bodies. 


Annual Survey Now 


No survey was made of Negro en- 
rollment during the academic year of 
1947-1948. Now, however, the Inter- 
racial committee at Woodstock, follow- 
ing the suggestion of the editor of 
SOCIAL ORDER, plans to make this sur- 
vey an annual report to these pages. 


At the present time there are 38 
Jesuit high schools in the United 
States. Of these, 30 admit qualified 
Negro students. The following table 
lists these schools with the number of 
students enrolled at the present time. 


' The total reported in the original study was 
436. This has been revised to 581. Negre 
enrollment at Loyola university, Chicago 
had been reported incompletely. See soctat 
ORDER, 1 (1947-1948) 232. 


as well as the number reported in the 
1946-1947 survey. 


Table 1. Jesuit High Schools Admitting 
Negroes and Number of Negro Students 
Admitted, 1946-1947 and 1948-1949. 


1946-47 1948-49 


Bellarmine prep, San Jose..... ] 
Bellarmine prep, Tacoma.......... 
Boston College High school... 
BSCOOKIT YM PED. cccccicceecestectissanjeenee 
BBATEOV OTN esc ceeccceccene ste 
Canisius High school............... 1 
Cheverus High school.............. 
CRT ONSS! LSS 2) « ae = 
BerereNtOMe PLE Pree cte cane ton 0* 
Prantl di Prep secs csanthennes ew 
BEOLONAM PREP occ cetesecc cco 
Gonzaga High school, 

OMAN CMe een ters, Me lls 5 
Loyola academy, Chicago......... 0 
Loyola High school, 

MBOSPAM Cel ES Ho on acctanniice = 
Loyola school, New York....... = 
Marquette High school, 

Yakima .... - 
Marquette University high....... 0 
Regis High school, Denver... 0 
Regis High school, New York 0 
pt lenatius, Chicago............ 6 
St. Ignatius, Cleveland 0 
St. Ignatius, San Francisco... 1 

0 
af 
1 
0 
0 


Kero 


KHOloonoeroyp |! 


eon of 


PP VOSEDD’S PLEP.icetccnccaa. an 
St. Louis University high... 
BNE CLET So ee ra ; 
BSELAILOM! PL CP eres ar cial essence 
‘Slekruita (ela 0) ns) See 
University of Detroit high......... (Der: 
Navier, Cincinnati... 0 
Xavier High school, 

ING Wale YOK ween ce Ses 0 


w SCOFPMNONNORODRNO}H 


Total Negroes in high 
ACLNOIEY Gace a oe eer 20 33 


Total students in high 


schools admitting 
INGCROCS miter caren o.49 7 * 18.800 


Ratio of colored to white 
in schools admitting 
INepnOc supe er ce aeeLed Igoe 21569 


* Creighton prep volunteered the infor- 
mation that three Negroes began the 
academic year, but withdrew. 

.** Detroit University High school volun- 
teered the information that one Negro 
began the academic year, but withdrew. 

*** As the text indicates, the figures for 
total student body and the ratio of 
Negroes to whites used in the 1946-1947 
survey are based on totals in all Jesuit 
high schools, including those not admit- 
ting Negroes. 


Ratios Revised 


A comparison of the figures in the 
two surveys indicates that the signifi- 
cant fact is not the increase of 13 stu- 
dents in 1948-1949 over the 1946-1947 
totals, but that the total number of 
schools now admitting Negroes has 
been increased by five. Of the 38 
Jesuit high schools in the United 
States, 30 have, in the two surveys,? 
indicated that they are prepared to 
admit qualified Negro students. 


It should also be noted that the 
ratio of colored students to white is 
more precisely determined in the sec- 
ond survey by comparing the total 
number of Negroes with the total num- 
ber of students in the high schools 
which admit Negroes, rather than with 
the total number in all Jesuit high 
schools in the United States. Hence, 
the ratio of 1:569, which obtains in the 
1948-1949 survey, is a somewhat more 
proper ratio than that of 1:1172, as 
determined by Father Drolet in the 
earlier survey. 


College Figures 


Of the 28 Jesuit institutions of higher 
education in the United States, 24 
report in the present survey that it is 
in accord with their present policy to 
admit qualified Negro students. The 
following table lists those schools 
which admit Negroes and indicates the 
number of students at present enrolled. 
It must be noted that in some instances 
the figures are not entirely correct, 
because reports from one or more 
schools of a university were not at 
hand when the table was compiled. In 
a few instances the number is an est- 
mate, since racial data are not re- 
quested on registration forms. 


2The total of 30 high schools admitting 
Negroes has been compiled from both sur- 
veys. Five new schools so reported in the 
1948-1949 survey; two schools included in 
the first survey failed to report in the sec- 
ond, but their policy is presumed to have 
continued unchanged. 
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Table 2. Jesuit Colleges and Universities 
Admitting Negroes and Number of Negro 
Students Admitted, 1946-1947 and 1948-1949. 


1946-47 1948-49 
Boston college 0 18 
Ganisius’ Colle ge.icicnsinncncmnun 8 5 
Creighton university... rey LO 20 
Fairheld university... ep 2 
Fordham university... LZ 96 
Georgetown university... 0 -f 


Gonzaga UNIVETSIEY..ccrcnenesneeee 
Holy Cross colle gerne I ] 
John Carroll university 8 10 
LeMoyne collegeecrcccccccnnne 0 ] 
Loyola college, Baltimore = 25 
Loyola university, Chicago...155* 236 
Loyola, Los Angeles... 35 10 
Marquette university........... 16 15 
Regis college... ] 


esta Joseph’s colleve......1.. 1 5 
St. Louis university..........0....150 276 
St. Peter’s college............. mee 0 1 
Seattle College i csannnicnnrce OO 40 
University of Detroit... 50 90 
University of San Francisco.. 9 13 
University of Santa Clara... 0 0 
University of Scranton... 4 i| 
MAVIEL UNIVETSIEY...crcrcectecmeseseeres 5 14 


Total Negroes in colleges.......581* 887 


Total students in colleges 
admitting Negroes.................81,794 81,020** 


Ratio of colored to white 

_ in colleges admitting 

INC RLOCS MEN, hice crn as L182 1:90 
* The enrollment figure for Loyola univer- 
sity has been revised from 10, as reported 
in the 1946-47 survey, to 155, in accord- 
ance with information contained in a 
letter from Very Reverend James T. Hus- 
sey, S.J., Loyola university, Chicago, 
printed in SOcIAL ORDER, 1 (1947-1948) 
232. The total has been changed accord- 
ingly. 

** This figure is not complete. 


The table above shows that total en- 
rollment of Negroes in Jesuit colleges 
and universities was higher by 306 
students in 1948-1949 than in 1946- 
1947. Largest numerical increase was 
registered by Saint Louis university 
which increased its Negro enrollment 
by 126, from 150 in 1946-1947 to 276 
in 1948-1949, Second largest increase 
occurred at Loyola university, Chi- 
cago, where Negro registration grew 
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from 155 in 1946-1947 to 236 in 1948- 
1949, an increase of 81. Negro enroll- 
ment at the University of Detroit rose 
from 50 to 90. 

Largest proportional growth was 
noted at Regis college and Saint 
Joseph’s college, each of which in- 
creased its Negro enrollment by 500 
per cent. Negro enrollment at Boston 
college grew by 300 per cent. 

The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of Negro students in the vari- 
ous schools of Saint Louis university. 


Table 3. Total Enrollment and Total Negro 
Enrollment in Various Schools of St. Louis 
University, 1948-1949. 


Total 
Students Negroes 
College of Arts and Science..1,124 25 
Graduate school , 695 pa 
College of Aeronautical 
Technology 480 0 


School of Commerce 


and Finance 3,033 63 


School of Law ey; roe Vi 6 
School of Medicine ee fl o* 
School of Social Service...... 80 8 


Other schools of the 
University 3,195 149 
10,015 276 
“The faculty of the School of Medicine 
teaches Negro nurses and supervises the 
education of Negro physicians in clinical 
subjects at St. Mary’s infirmary. 


The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of Negro students in the vari- 
ous schools of Fordham university. 


Table 4. Total Enrollment and Total Ne- 
gro Enrollment in Various Schools of Ford- 
ham University, 1948-1949, 


Total 
Students Negroes 
College of Arts and Sciences..2,530 10 
Graduate school encom 8 
School of Business............ if 
School of Education 21 


School of LAW mie 19 


School of Pharmacy 8 

School of Social Service 23 

yee 9,279* 96* 
These numbers do not incline all the 


schools of the University. 
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THE FAMILY LIVING WAGE 


Due in Strict Commutative Justice 


II 


Gordon George, S.]. 
Saint Mary’s College 


HAT Pius XI taught that the family 

living wage is due in commutative 
justice was the theme of a previous 
article. The argument was for the 
most part based on the authority of 
Quadragesimo Anno but culminated in 
a reference to Divini Redemptoris, n. 
31, where the Pope speaks explicitly 
of “the salary due in ‘strict justice to 
the worker for himself and for his 
family.”?! 

Nevertheless, some have thought 
they found a different doctrine in this 
same encyclical, Divini Redemptoris. 
They interpret the following words to 
mean that the employer is obliged in 
social, rather than in commutative, jus- 
tice to pay his employe the family 
wage: 

In reality besides commutative justice, 
there is also social justice with its own 
set obligations, from which neither em- 
ployers nor workingmen can escapeé.... 

But social justice cannot be said to 
have been satisfied as long as working- 
men are denied a salary that will enable 


them to secure proper sustenance for 
themselves and their families... .2 


Does the Pope contradict himself ?, 
We might as well put it as bluntly as 
that. The impression is given that 
sometimes the Pope seems to make 
the obligation one of commutative jus- 
tice, sometimes one of social justice. 


1 socraAL ORDER, 1 (1948) 385-395. 

2 Divini Redemptoris, nn. 51, 52: for exam- 
ples of this interpretation close at hand 
see some of the contributors to the ISO 
Forum on The Just Wage, 180 BULLETIN, 
4 (June, 1946) 21-25. 


We are left to infer that the whole 
question is still very much a matter 
of debate and we have somehow or 
other to harmonize conflicting  state- 
ments. 

No Inconsistency 


This is not so. We may be sure 
that such an evident inconsistency 
would never have been permitted to 


pass in a document of such grave im-. 


portance. Those who are content with 
such a superficial treatment of the 
Pope’s thought do small justice to the 
marvelous order and profound insights 
of two of the greatest documents of 
our times. They justify the sad com- 
plaint of the Holy Father against those 
“who have not known or pondered 
sufficiently the teachings of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs on these questions.”® 


Pius XI himself tells us that every 
word of Mit Brennender Sorge, the 
encyclical to the German Hierarchy 


3 Divint Redemptoris, n. 55: “... We exhort 

you again to meditate what we have written 
in Our Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
and also in Divini Redemptoris....We 
have indicated there on what Christian 
principles there can be established a, so- 
ciety where the worker has a_ situation 
worthy of a creature made in the image 
and likeness of God and destined to eternal 
glory. 
Therefore it is necessary to provide for 
the spiritual needs of the working class.... 
and then for its material needs with an 
equal solicitude, by means of those organ- 
izations and institutions which we have 
already recommended with insistence in the 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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on Nazism, was “weighed in the scales 
of charity and truth.”* We may be 
sure that not less care was taken in 
preparing the great encyclical to the 
Universal Church on Atheistic Com- 
munism, Divini Redemptoris, and its 


predecessor. Quadragesimo Anno. 


Pius XI is entirely consistent in his 
teaching. Nowhere in either encyclical 
is social justice proposed by the Pope 
either explicitly or implicitly as the 
virtue from which flows an obligation 
on the part of an individual employer 
to pay a family wage to his employe. 
There are no mutual relations between 
owner and worker governed by social 
justice.” 


Substantiate Doctrine Here 


How then are we to explain the 
words of the Pope quoted above? That 
task will not be too difficult. We can 
explain them in a manner not only 
completely in harmony with, but also 
corroborative of our position. They 
are in no way a contradiction of our 
position that the family wage is due 
in commutative justice. However, we 
beg the reader's indulgence. Before 
coming to the explanation of this con- 
troverted passage, we wish to make a 
rather lengthy digression. 


In our previous article we gave what 
amounted to an argument from author- 


4 Mit Brennender Sorge, Catholic Mind, 35 
(1937) p. 203. 
5Q.A., n. 110: cf. Part I of this article 
where the passage is discussed. Of this 
paragraph Nell-Breuning writes: “One 
further statement brings explicit assurance 
that commutative justice is meant. In the 
brief summary stating the measures de- 
manded in Part U of the Encyclical (110) 
we find the following passage: ‘The mutual 
relations between capital and labor must 
be determined according to the laws of 
strictest justice called commutative, sup- 
ported by Christian charity. This will 
eliminate the doubts even of those who 
believed themselyes justified in applying a 
different interpretation. Commutatives jus- 
tice and charity are the only determinants 
_in the relation between capital and labor.” 
Reorganization of Social Economy, Mil- 
waukee, 1936, p. 168. 
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ity—the Pope says so. Now we wish 
to examine the reasons, the. rational 
arguments behind the Pope’s doctrine 
on commutative justice. This pro- 
cedure will place our explanation of 
the controverted text and the virtue of 
social justice in the proper perspec- 
tive. The Pope is not issuing a dis- 
ciplinary decree to be accepted blindly 
in obedience, but teaching truth based 
upon reason. The rational arguments 
for his position are readily discernible. 


The difficulty of explaining how the 
family wage can reasonably be due 
in commutative justice has, we be- 
lieve. been the chief obstacle to the 
acceptance of the Pope's words at their 
face value. Commutative justice de- 
mands a strict equality between the 
thing rendered and the thing due. It 
doesn’t matter, then, what labor ought 
to be worth; it is what it is actually 
worth here and now that counts in the 
question of commutative justice. Just 
because the worker needs more is not 
in itself sufficient to establish that the 
employer has an obligation in justice 
to pay him more. Strict justice: re- 
quires that he receive only what his 
work is worth. To hold otherwis is 
to impose impossibilities on emp) vy- 
ers, to trifle with the concept of co n- 
mutative justice. 

Since everything depends on 
value of the work, the family tiv: 
wage can only be due in commuta. 
justice if an integral day’s work .- 
really worth that much in exchange. 

Now if we could determine the exact 
and true exchange value of a given 
piece of work our problem would be 
solved. Commutative justice would de- 
mand its payment to that exact amount 

-not a penny more, not a penny less. 


Exchange Value Sought 


That is our task then—to determine 
the true exchange value of labor. 

The term “value” may be used in 
an absolute sense to express the in- 
trinsic worth or excellence of a thing. 
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Thus we speak of the tremendous 
vaiue of a single human soul. (Even 
here there is a connotation of com- 
parison with other things of lesser 
value). In our present context we are 
speaking of exchange value which is 
primarily a relative concept and only 
by connotation bears a reference to 


the intrinsic excellence or utility, 


which is the foundation for that ex- 
change value. It is defined by econ- 
omists as “the power of a good to 
command other goods in exchange.” 


We can readily say that the value 
of labor will be equivalent to the 
value it adds to the finished product. 
But that obviously gets us nowhere, 
for it explains one unknown in terms 
of another. We do not know what 
precise value work contributes to the 
finished product. 


Strict justice would require the re- 
turn to the worker of that which has 
been produced by the causal action 
of his labors, i.e., the precise share 
which is to be attributed directly to 
his productivity, as distinguished from 
the share which belong to the produc- 
tivity of capital. We have here a more 
subtle situation than the mere ex- 
change of material objects already pro- 
duced. say, shoes and butter, which 
will take their exchange value largely 
from the working out of the laws of 
supply and demand. 


Not Total Return 


Is labor worth the whole product? 
Certain theorists have held that it is. 
They have claimed that when all the 
proper deductions have been made 
for depreciation and so on, the residue 
belonged, as of right, to the laborer.® 


But the Pope condemned this view— 
“the fictitious moral principle that all 


6 Miller mentions the members of the Neue 
Wiener Richtung as supporting this theory. 
Forty Years After, St. Paul, p. 101. Nell- 
Breuning singles out Theodore Brauer of 
the University of Cologne. 

“This theory, which defends in its way 
the right of labor to the whole product,’ 


products and profits, save only enough 
to repair and renew capital, belong 
by very right to the worker.”’7 


Since labor alone does not produce 
the whole product, the evident con- 
clusion from the Pope’s doctrine is 
that capital itself must be productive. 
By “capital,” of course, we do not 
mean the organizational activity of the 
capitalist. That could more correctly 
be classed as labor. What we mean is 
that machinery and the raw materials 
themselves contribute to the produc- 
tion of a new value. They have a cer- 
tain causal activity of their own. Thus, 
for example, the leather which goes 
into the production of a shoe helps, 
together with labor and machinery, to 
create a new value, an increase in 
wealth. Part of that increase is to be 
attributed to leather and machines and 
should in justice go to their owner, 
the capitalist. But just what precise 
part? The owner of capital can, it is 
true, compute the value of the raw 
materials that are used in the produc- 
tion of a new economic good. But 


is organized on a broad plan and is far- 
seeing. It grants to capital deductions 
for technical as well as economic depre- 
ciation. Yielding to economic necessity, 
capital is not only to be preserved but 
also to be replaced and kept up to date. 
Therefore we are not dealing with a 
crude and primitive idea, according to 
which the laborer claims as his own the 
result of his work, disregarding entirely 
the fact that the employer furnishes the 
raw materials, tools, power, directions for 
the technical production and the entire 
organization needed for production. Indeed, 
we are dealing with an economically cor- 
rect and progressive concept which grasps 
all the details of modern dynamic and or- 
ganic theory of equilibrium. 

And yet this product, too, not crudely 
conceived but refined by good technical 
economic analysis, is not exclusively the 
result of “labor. Consequently the Pope 
does not recognize labor’s right to the 
whole product.” Op. cit. p. 138. (Emphasis 
inserted ). 
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how can he compute what precise 
share of the new value, produced 
jointly by capital and labor, is due 
to the causal influx of his capital? 


Here we meet the same difficulty we 
encountered above when considering 
the part due to the productive agency 
of labor. 


Father Nell-Breuning, an economist 
of note, as well as a moralist, writes: 


The actual relationship is such that 
“neither capital nor labor can claim the 
sole causality of the product of their co- 
operation. We can state that each 
cause has its part in producing the whole 
result.... This characterization of the 
actual relation between the causes is 
responsible for the fact that it is philo- 
sophically impossible to credit both causes 
with a definite part of the result. Conse- 
quently it is also impossible to allot the 
result proportionately to the two parts. 
In accordance with previous statements, 
it is impossible to set the value of labor 
equal to the value of the labor’s product 
because the latter cannot be determined, 
in fact is a misconcept. An attempt to 
determine the value of labor from the 
value of its product would therefore mean 
replacing one unknown by another.” 


2 Op. cit. p. 4, note; p. 134. The same 
argument is given by Msgr. Ryan, also an 
economist, as well as a professor of moral 
theology. Speaking of labor and the fin- 
ished product he writes: “...two entities 
which are utterly incommensurable. There 
exists no third term, or standard, or ob- 
jective fact which will inform men whether 
any rate of wages is the equivalent of any 
quantity of labor.” Distributive Justice. 
New York, 1942, p. 261. 

There are certain norms suggested for 
computing the value of labor, in the eco- 
nomic process, but none of them is. satis- 
factory. 

The mere payment of the going wage and 
the retention of the residue after the pay- 
ment of other charges is, of course, by no 
means a guarantee of justice. 


_ Nor is the marginal product a just norm 
for the computing of labor value. The 
marginal theory of labor value describes a 
factual situation, not necessarily a just one. 
It describes not what the employer ought to 
pay, but what he will pay, if the economic 
forces of supply and demand are left 
unfettered. (We do not mean that supply 
and demand will not have an influence on 
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: 
“ 


é 
Consequently, our difficulty remains. 
How can we find the true exchange 


value of labor? 


Many Considerations N eeded 


At this point the wise words of Leo 
XIII come to mind: “Before deciding 
whether wages are fair many things 
have to be considered’”—words quoted 
by Pius XI and paraphrased: “In esti- 
mating a just wage, not one considera- 
tion alone but many must be taken 
into account. 1° 


After such warnings from the Popes 
we must not expect our task of find- 
ing a norm for the estimation of the 
true economic exchange value of labor 
to be too simple. All those theories 


the exchange value of labor—but that is 
another question). The law of diminishing 
returns will indicate a point at which it is 
no longer profitable for the employer to 
hire more labor, namely when the cost of 
the additional unit of labor equals the 
marginal product, but it will certainly not 
give a true picture of the value of that 
labor. No individual laborer is (taken by 
himself) responsible for the diminishing ~ 
returns but only in conjunction with the 
other laborers. Cf. J. F. Cronin, Economic 
Analysis and Problems, New York, 1945, 
p. 450 ff. 


Similarily, the attempt to find the true 
exchange value of labor by cost account- 
ing does not really hit the core of the 
question. This method computes the aver- 
age expenditure over a period of years in 
various industries for raw material, new 
capital and depreciation and then sub- 
tracts that from the value of the total 
product. The residue will be what is paid 
out in wages or what the laborer con- 
tributes to the joint product. But such a 
method assumes something that is vital to 
the whole question. It assumes that the 
rate of return on capital is a just one— 
perhaps because it is an average. But 
that is no criterion of justice. The whole 
problem of just profit or just interest is 
fully as complicated as that of the just 
wage. The assumption does not seem to 
he justified. It would be every bit as logi- 
cal to “assume” a definite wage rate as the 
just return on labor and then figure out 
the just profit or just interest on the basis 
of the residue. At best such computations 
describe a de facto situation. 

10 0.A., n2 66. 


which boil down to, “He needs it, 
therefore, it is due in commutative 
justice.” are of this too-simple kind. 


Fundamental to this whole question 
of the value of labor is a rational 
principle firmly bedded in Christian 
tradition. It goes back to the great 
doctors of the Middle Ages and even 
further to the Fathers of the Church. 
This age-old teaching, that God has 
created the goods of the earth to sat- 
isfy the needs of all men, is a pro- 
found truth which is always slipping 
from the consciousness of the bour- 
geois society in which we have been 
brought up. It has never been explic- 
itly denied by Catholics, but its full 
implications have for the past century 
or so been buried under an exaggerated 
emphasis on the individual aspect of 
private property. 


The fundamental point of the social 
question is this,” writes Pius XII to the 
American Hierarchy, “that the goods cre- 
ated by God for all men should in the 
same way reach all men, justice guiding 
and charity helping.!! 


Philosophers say the same thing 
when they teach that the goods of the 
earth are negatively common. This 
does not mean, of course, that anyone 
may take whatever portion of these 
goods suits his pleasure. On the con- 
trary, in order to insure that the mate- 
rial resources of the earth serve the 
needs of all men in a manner at once 
efficient and in accord with the dignity 
of free men, private property is neces- 
sary. Were the material goods of the 
earth positively common so that all 
might take what they wished, when 
they wished, nothing would result but 
chaos and the frustration of God’s 
purpose. Private property then, at 
least in man’s fallen state, is a dictate 
of nature to insure that the goods of 
the earth do fulfill the end for which 


they were created, namely, to admin- 


11 Sertum Laetitiae, n. 51. 


ister to the needs of all men in an 
orderly and suitable fashion. 


Property Rights Limited 


But private property can never be 
allowed to frustrate that primary ori- 
entation of the goods of the earth, 
which is to serve the needs of all men. 
Consequently, those who hold material 
wealth as owners are somewhat like 
trustees or stewards of the goods of 
God, who alone, in virtue of his crea- 
tion and conservation, has absolute 
dominion over all things.!? 


We see this constant refrain in the 
writings of the Fathers,—rich men are 
stewards of their wealth. Indeed some 
passages from the Fathers are so strong 
that they have been misused by social- 
ists and others to prove that the early 
Church denied the right to private 
property.!® 

Owners collectively are bound to 
admit non-owners to the resources of 
nature on reasonable terms.!+ That is 


12 We do not say this function of trusteeship 
enters into the obligations flowing from 
the wage contract, though we will have 
occasion to say it may impose obligations 
of social justice and charity. These latter 
obligations will, if they exist, be quite ex- 
trinsic to the wage contract. 

13 Mser. John A. Ryan treated this question 
in his book, The Alleged Socialism of the 
Church Fathers, St. Louis, 1913. 


14Tt is interesting to note the analogy in the 
field of international retations. Owner na- 
tions, “the have’s” are obliged to admit 
non-owner nations, “the have-nots,” to the 
sources of the world’s raw materials on 
reasonable terms. The Atlantic Charter 
contained this provision: “They will en- 
deayor, with due respect for existing obli- 
gations, to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access on equal terms to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity.” 
The same ideas are broached in an ad- 
dress by Pope Pius XII on the Christian 
Principles of International Trade, March 
7, 1948: “The goods of the earth,” he 
states, “whose exchange ought to stabilize 
and maintain economic equilibrium among 
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the clear teaching of the Church. 


Every man as a living being gifted with 
reason has in fact from nature the funda- 
mental right to make use of the material 
goods of the earth, while it is left to the 
will of man and to juridical statutes of 
nations to regulate in greater detail the 
actuation of this right. This individual 
right cannot be suppressed even by other 
clear and undisputed rights over mate- 
rial goods.!° 


For the non-owner who has only his 
labor capacity with which to provide 
what nature requires. these “reason- 
able terms” should somehow or other 
be a family living wage for a fair 
day's work. 


nations, have become the object of politi- 
cal speculation... .” 

“Economic life means social life. The 
essential scope of the former—to which 
individuals are equally bound to help in 
the different spheres of their activity—is 
to assure in a stable manner for all mem- 
bers of society the material conditions re- 
quired for the development of cultural and 
spiritual life. But satisfactory results are 
not possible apart from an external order 
and social norms which aim at lasting 
achievement of this objective. An appeal 
to an automatic and magic law is a mirage, 
no less vain in the economic order than 
in any other sphere of human activity... .” 

“Above all there must be victory over 
the evil principle of utility as the basis 
and rule of what is right in economic 
life. This means victory over those occa- 
sions of conflict which arise from glaring 
disparities maintained at times by com- 
pulsion, in the world economy.” Catholic 
Mind, 46 (1948) 421. 

15 Pope Pius XII, On the 50th Anniversary 
of Rerum Novarum, AAS, 33 (1941) 226: 
English Translation, Catholic Mind, 39 
(June 8, 1941) 8. 

In his Christmas address of 1942, Pius 
XII returns to this theme, where he vindi- 
cates the rights of men: “the right to main- 
tain and develop one’s corporal, intellec- 
tual and moral life and especially the 
right to religious formation and educa- 
tion; ,..the right to marry and to achieve 
the aim of married life: the right to con- 
jugal and domestic society; the right to 
work, as the indispensable means toward 
the maintenance of family life; ... the 
right to the use of material goods, in 
keeping with his duties and social limi- 
tations” Cf. Catholic Mind, 41 (January 

1943) 55. (Emphasis inserted). ; 
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Our difficulty has not yet been 
solved, however, for we want to show 
why and how this wage is due in 
commutative justice; that involves, as 
we have indicated, economic exchange 
value. 


Pope Pius XI gives us the key to 
the solution of our difficulty — the 
only key. 

Where the social and individual nature 
of work is neglected, it will be impossible 
to evaluate work justly and pay it ac- 
cording to justice. (Nec juste aestimari 
neque ad aequalitatem rependi poterit, 
eius natura sociali et individuali post- 
habita) .16 


Social Criteria Needed 


Evidently the Holy Father is think- 
ing of value in terms of exchange, for 
it is obvious from his words that he 
is investigating the norms of labor 
value in order that it may be paid “ad 
aequalitatem.” The Holy Father is well 
aware of the difficulty of computing 
the true exchange value of labor. He 
indicates that there can be no solution 
unless we take into account the social 
as well as the individual aspect of 
labor. We cannot determine the exact 
contribution of labor to the joint 
product by some economic measuring 
rod.!* Instead we must look at the 


contribution of labor in the light of - 


its social character. 


In a highly complex society. such 
as the one in which we live, labor is 
obviously not the concern solely of 
the individual who supplies it. That 
property has a social aspect which re- 
quires the owner to take into account 
the common good, the Pope has al- 
ready pointed out.!8 That is now well- 
known doctrine. But the social nature 
of labor has not been so generally rec- 
ognized. It is important to grasp this 


16Q.4., n. 69—AAS, 23 (1931) 199. 
1T Cf. note 9. 
18Q.A., n. 49. 


idea for the solution of the problem 
in hand. 


Social Role Important 


Social functions are inexorably at- 
tached to both capital and labor. Un- 
less those functions are operative, all 
society suffers grave harm. The serious 
consequences for society of strikes in 
major industries should bring that 
social aspect of labor into sharp focus 
for us. When labor, for example, with- 
draws from the socio-economic com- 
plex of the coal industry, (which in- 
cludes mining, steel, transportation, 
utilities, manufacturing, etc.) economic 
paralysis spreads from industry to in- 
dustry with crippling results and grave 
damage to the common good. A lock- 
out in the same industry would illus- 
trate just as forcefully the social na- 
ture of property. In an economic so- 
ciety in which one party supplies 
labor, the other capital, to the joint 
enterprise, the social significance of 
each contribution stands out sharply. 


Writing of this social aspect of 
labor, Bishop Haas states: 


“Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno 
lays down the proposition which is in no 
sense purely a priori but something pat- 
ently observable in modern economic life 
—that labor and especially hired labor is 
net only individual but also social. It is 
individual inasmuch as the man himself 
must perform the work and inasmuch as 
the amount of pay he receives for it pri- 
marily concerns himself and, if he is a 
married man, the family of which he is 
the head. It is social inasmuch as the 
man’s work, his hours and conditions of 
employment and above all the amount of 
pay he gets, concerns others.”19 


Now it is only in its social context 
that the question of the exchange value 
of labor arises. For exchange there 
must be at least two parties, each with 
something to give which the other 
desires. When they unite their re- 


19 American Ecclesiastical Review, Decem- 
ber 1947. Reprinted, Crown Heights Com- 
ment 9 (April 13, 1948) 7. 


sources to achieve a common end they 
form a rudimentary economic society. 
If the laborer worked on his own 
property the question of exchange 
value would not arise. When. how- 
ever, you have thousands upon thou- 
sands of these rudimentary groups 
united and interrelated with great com- 
plexity, you have a social organism 
of production in which the social 
aspect of labor takes on added moment. 
Its significance for the common good 
can hardly be exaggerated. By and 
large, the whole of economic society 
now depends absolutely (though not 
exclusively) on labor. 


When the social organism is prop- 
erly ordered the minimum exchange 
value of labor cannot be less than the 
family living wage—that is what we 
wish to prove. In other words, the 
actual exchange value of Jabor must 
be equivalent to that amount of goods 
necessary to keep a man and his fam- 
ily in a condition befitting the needs 
of human persons. That is only to 
say that the family living wage will 
be due in commutative justice — ad 
aequalitatem. 


Wage in Ideal Economy 


Let us begin by assuming a ration- 
alized economy in which the produc- 
tive forces of the nation are so mobil- 
ized that the total output is more than 
sufficient to provide the family living 
wage for every normal worker. Under 
these assumed circumstances labor 
must be actually worth a family wage 
in exchange value. 


Man requires the use of a certain 
amount of material goods for his con- 
tinued existence and proper develop- 
ment. Included in that “proper de- 
velopment” for the vast majority of 
men is marriage, with its consequent 
obligation of supporting a family. 
Now if God has made a nature which 
requires certain means to attain its 
end, his Wisdom will dictate that 
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those means be placed within the reach 
of that nature. By the proper use of 
his intellect and the energies of his 
body on the raw materials of the 
earth, man will be able to supply him- 
self with the material things necessary 
for a fully human life. 


This of course implies that all men 
have access to the raw materials of 
the earth. But do they? By a dictate 
of the same natural law which has 
God for its author, we have the insti- 
‘tution of private property. As a result 
we have owners and non-owners—a 
condition in itself not unjust or con- 
trary to nature. The result of this 
state is. then, that all men do not have 
free access to the raw materials of the 
earth. 


Does nature contradict herself ? Does 
she impose a need and at the same 
time deny the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment? Hardly. And yet that would be 
true unless there be some way in 
which the non-owner can provide a 
decent material income for himself 
and his dependents. 


Means Provided 


There is such a way. He can ex- 
change his labor for what he needs. 
He has nothing else. Under these con- 
ditions, then, it must be at least pos- 
sthle that his labor can somehow or 
other be worth that much in exchange. 
That is to say, unless we wish to deny 
the divine Wisdom and Providence, we 
have to conclude that it must be pos- 
sible for men so to arrange the process 
of production that the labor of the 
workingman will be worth a family 
wage, Unless this is so, God has denied 
a nature—in this case, human nature— 
adequate means to its end. Those 
means are not within the reach of that 
nature. 

We have emphasized the word “pos- 
sible.” That is why we began with 
our assumption of a rationalized econ- 
omy which is functioning smoothly. 
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For we cannot absolutely require of 
God’s Wisdom that labor be de facto 
and always equal in value to the fam- 
ily wage, but only that it be possible 
for man freely to arrange economic 
society and the forces of production 
that labor will have that value. 


Under these assumed circumstances 
the exchange value of labor will be 
worth a family wage. and that wage 
will consequently be due in commuta- 
tive justice. A denial of this argu- 
ment would deny the Wisdom and 
Providence of God: 

If labor is to be the only instrument 
[for many people] giving access to these 
means, it must be capable of securing 
them, otherwise, divine Wisdom has 
erred.>" 

Note carefully that it is not an 
ethical value of labor that we are talk- 
ing about. It is, in our present as- 
sumed conditions. an exchange value, 
the existence of which we arrived at 
by the valid application of ethical 
principles. We cannot say absolutely 
that because a man needs the material 
means of a decent living for himself 
and his family, his labor must be 
worth that much in itself.7! We can- 
not justly evaluate labor unless we 
look at its social aspect also, as the 
Pope clearly warns us.7* 


Elements of Argument 


Although our argument rests on the 
fundamental and indisputable propo- 


““ John D. Callahan, Catholic Attitude To- 
wards a Familial Living Wage, Washing- 
ton, 1936, p. 67. 

Take the simple example of a farmer 
working his own land. Providence would 
require only that under normal conditions 
the joint product of his labor and his 
land be sufficient for family needs. It 
would be clearly going beyond the exigen- 
cies of Providence to require that the 
farmer's labor alone be worth a family 
income. All that we wish to point out 
by this example is that to argue from 
needs to the value of labor in itself, with- 
out taking the social context into con- 
sideration, is utterly invalid. 

22 0.A., n, 69) 


sition that the goods of the earth were 
intended to meet the needs of all men, 
yet it goes further than this. In the 
argument there are four chief ele- 
ments: 1) needs; 2) non-ownership ; 
3) proper economic organization; 4) 


God’s wisdom and providence. Here , 


it is in a single sentence. Needs in 
conjunction with non-ownership in a 
well-ordered economy possible of 
achievement, will require from God’s 
Providence and Wisdom that labor 
have an exchange value equal to the 
family wage.?* 


It is important to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the argument which 
is based on the so-called ethical value 
of labor and the argument we have 
just outlined. Needs alone will never 
give a true idea of the exchange value 
of labor. Failure to grasp that point 
will lead to contradictions and place 
us in a position inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Holy Father.?# 


23 The extension of the demand to the re- 
quirements of the whole family flows from 
the idea that nature intends the average 
adult male to be the father of a family 
and imposes on him the obligation of car- 
ing for that family. A man’s family is, in 
a way, the extension of his personality. 
Cf. Ryan, op. cit., p. 282; Nell-Breuning, 
Dips Cie, jon te ate 


24 For example Msgr. Ryan in his book, 
Distributive Justice, is led to conclude that 
the concept of the wage contract as a 
matter of commutative justice alone is 
thoroughly inadequate, (p. 279). On page 
284 of the same book, in answer to an 
objection that just wages are to be meas- 
ured by the value of the labor performed 
and not by such an extrinsic consideration 
as the needs of the family, he replies: 
“Not the economic but the ethical value of 
the service rendered, is the proper determi- 
nant of justice in the matter of wages; 
and this ethical value is always the equiv- 
alent of at least a decent livelihood for 
the laborer and his family.” 


Msgr. Ryan’s social teaching has un- 
doubtedly had a great effect on American 
Catholic social thought. He was undoubt- 
edly a great man and a keen thinker. But 
his treatment of the wage question in Dis- 


At the risk of boring our reader we 
will repeat our conclusion: per se and 


tributive Justice is not, we believe, with- 
out its limitations. 


In the first place he fails to take ad- 
vantage of the teachings of Quadragesimo 
Anno and Divini Redemptoris. Nowhere 
does he give an ex professo treatment of 
the Pope’s doctrine. He does, it is true, 
on rare occasions quote isolated passages 
in support of his own theory. Moreover his 
theory seems to us to involve the Mon- 
signor in contradictions. 


Take for example this passage, which is 
fundamental to his whole idea of wage 
justice: “The employer has obligations of 
justice not merely as the receiver of a 
valuable thing through an onerous con- 
tract, but as a distributor of the common 
heritage of nature. His duty is not merely 
contractual but social. He fulfills not only 
an individual contract but a social func- 
tion. Unless he performs this social and 
distributive function in accordance with 
justice, he does not adequately discharge 
the obligation of the wage contract.... 
This distributive function of the employer 
is governed by social justice” (p. 279, 
280). 


First of all, this development of the 
theory puts Msgr. Ryan in opposition to 
the doctrine of the encyclicals. It can- 
not stand beside the clear statements of 
Quadragesimo Anno, notably n. 110, in 
which the Pope singles out commutative 
justice by name as the kind of justice 
which governs the mutual relations of 
capital and labor. Moreover, unless we are 
mistaken, there is an open contradiction 
in the paragraph just quoted. 


We are informed that the obligations 
flowing from the function of the employer 
as distributor of the heritage of nature 
fall upon him not as a party to an onerous 
contract (obviously the wage contract). 
Two sentences down we read that it is an 
obligation of the wage contract, for he 
writes: “Unless he performs this social 
and distributive function in acordance with 
justice, he does not adequately discharge 
the obligations of the wage contract” 
(Emphasis inserted). 


Msgr. Ryan’s concept of social justice 
as something flowing from the wage con- 
tract, (a theory utterly inconsistent with 
the teaching of Pius XI) is further evi- 
denced when he writes: “When the eco- 
nomic situation is such that the employer 
really cannot pay living wages, social jus- 
tice still applies and governs.” We can 
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under ideal conditions capable of be- 
ing attained, labor will have its proper 
exchange value, and the family living 
wage will be due in commutative jus- 
tice. That is what Pope Pius XI refers 


iat 


to when he speaks of those “fruits’’*° 
of labor which can only be produced 
when human society forms a_ truly 
social and organic body. We can read 
the whole passage now with clearer 
understanding. 


It is obvious that, as in the case of 
ownership. so in the case of work, espe- 
cially work hired out to others, there is 
a social aspect also to be considered in 
addition to the personal or individual as- 
pect. For man’s productive effort cannot 
yield its fruit unless a truly social and 
organic body exists, unless a social and 
juridical order watches over the exercise 
of work, unless the various occupations, 
being interdependent, cooperate with and 
mutually complete one another, and, what 
is still more important, unless mind, mate- 
rial things, and work combine and form 
as it were a single whole. Therefore 
where the social and individual nature 
of work is neglected, it will be impos- 
sible to evaluate work justly and pay it 
according to justice. 


Conclusions of the greatest importance 
follow from this twofold character which 
nature has impressed on human work, and 
it is in accordance with these things that 
wages ought to be regulated and estab- 
lished.76 


only conclude from that word “still” that 
it applied and governed before impossi- 
bility relieved the employer of the obli- 
gation to pay, Le. under the wage con- 
tract (Emphasis inserted). 


“90. A. n. 69. The Latin has “nequit fructus 
suos gignere,” which bears the connota- 
tion of due or proper fruits. (Emphasis 
inserted), 


260.4., n. 69, 70, This passage is, we be- 
lieve, the key to a proper understanding 
of the Pope’s doctrine on wages—it is also 
perhaps the least understood. 


It might be well to note that the Pope 
is not dealing directly with wages here. 
He is setting down norms for the estima- 
tion of the true yalue of labor. And he 
tells us why: so that once the value is 
determined it may be recompensed “ad 
aequalitatem,” as he openly states. 
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In Unbalanced Economy 


So far our argument for the right in 
commutative justice has assumed ideal 
conditions of economic organization. 
Consider now the situation in which 
society is out of gear and the economic 
productive forces are not producing 
enough to pay the family wage. Is this 
wage still due in comutative justice? 
Decidedly not. What then?—has the 
value of labor changed? Precisely, in- 


asmuch as value is used here to mean ~ 


“the power of a good to command 
other goods in exchange.” The same 
quantity and quality of labor will not 
have the same exchange value as it did 
in the more productive regime we en- 
visaged. That is why the Pope has in- 
sisted on the social nature of labor. 
It can only be justly evaluated in its 
social context. That is why we did 
not base our claim for the family 
wage directly on the need of the 
worker, for those needs largely remain 
the same. whereas the exchange value 
of his labor changes with the social 
setting.-* Here we see the real sig- 


“7 It is by no means a universal postulate of 
nature that work be worth a family wage 
(cf. note 20). And this appears again 
clearly in the Pope’s doctrine. “The rest 
of the family,” he tells us, “should also 
contribute to the common support accord- 
ing to the capacity of each.” Such a con- 
tribution will be quite feasible for, say, 
the families of farmers, or craftsmen or 
small shopkeepers. (The Pope mentions 
these specifically). Urban families will 
find it more difficult, and reasonable op- 
portunities will more than likely be want- 
ing. Once again the social factors are seen 
to enter into the determination of labor 
value. In the urban market the same qual- 
ity and quantity of labor will have a 
greater exchange value than it will in the 
rural market. We have here another indi- 
cation of the overall consistency of the 
Pope’s teaching and further light on the 
social and individual aspects of labor on 
which he places such emphasis. All this 
will be incomprehensible to those who 
think of labor value in terms of the num- 
ber and quality of ergs expended. 


nificance of Nell-Breuning’s remark: 


He [the Pope] wants to make clear 
that the value of the work depends on the 
coordination of productive effort in the 
economic productive system, and the rela- 
tive position of the individual perform- 
ance in that system.28 

Has the laborer then lost the right 
to demand of his employer the family 
wage? Yes. Per accidens the value of 
labor will be less in a disordered econ- 
omy. The family wage, though always 
and everywhere due in commutative 
justice hypothetically,?° will not be 
due under these concrete circum- 
stances. Less will satisfy the demands 
of justice. 


Restrictions on Right 


Here again we recur to the teaching 


but third parties who are the cause 
of this condition of affairs are accused 
of “grave wrong.” They are responsi- 
ble for the “injury” and could be held 
in damages. Not, mind you, because 
the laborer did not receive all that 
was due in commutative justice under 
the circumstances from his employer, 
but because the exchange value of the 
laborer’s work has been so lowered by 
the wilful misconduct of these third 
parties that it no longer has the value 
it should have.?° They are responsible 
because they have indirectly but un- 
justly reduced the value of labor. Once 


again, as at every turn, we see how 


cogent and orderly is the Pope’s doc- 
trine, and how necessary it is to take 
the social aspect of labor into account 
before we can justly estimate its value 
and pay it ad aequalitatem.”! 


of the Holy Father to establish our 
point. It is quite clear from para- 
graphs 72, 73, 74 of Quadragesimo 
Anno that the Pope envisages a situa- 
tion in which the employer is not 
bound to pay the family wage. The 
Holy Father has stated earlier in the 
encyclical that the family wage must 
be paid. Now he limits that state- 
ment. The condition of the business 
must be taken into account. It is un- 
just to claim wages so high that the 
employer cannot pay them without 
ruin to the business. Obviously, the 
family wage is not due in commutative 
justice if it would be actually unjust 
to demand it. Nor is the Pope talking 
exclusively of excessive wages which 
are over and above the family wage— 
that is clear from the whole context. 


The worker who does not receive 
the family wage has indeed been in- 
jured. But note where the Holy Father 
places the blame: not the employer, 


28 Op. cit., p. 168. 

29 The hypothesis is that a well-ordered econ- 
omy exists. Nor does God’s Wisdom re- 
quire more. It will depend on the free 
cooperation of men whether work reaches 
its proper value or not. It is something 
within man’s power. 


30 We do not say that there cannot be non- 


sinful causes depressing the value of labor. 
There may be phenomena of the business 
cycle which come under this class of non- 
sinful causes. Even here there might be 
question of sin through failure to exercise 
the virtue of social justice should these 
causes be known. However, we cite this 
passage from the Pope, not in order to 
prove that it is of universal application, 
but rather to conclude from the example 
he gives that commutative justice does 
not always demand the payment of the 
living wage by the employer. 


31 Msgr. Ryan handles this situation differ- 


ently. Where the employer cannot pay 
the living wage the laborer’s right to it 
does not cease, we are told. 


“In such circumstances the laborer’s 
right to a living wage becomes suspended 
and hypothetical as does the claim of a 
creditor when the debtor becomes in- 
solvent.” Distributive Justice, p. 276. 

If the example given means anything, it 
tells us that the living wage is due in 
commutative justice; that the obligation 
on the part of the employer is merely 
suspended; that consequently it is still 
there and if the day comes when he finds 
himself with a little extra cash he will 
have to pay it out in retroactive wage 
payments. He will have to pay then for 
the days when he couldn’t pay. That, at 
least, is what the debtor would have to 
do in the example given, because his debt 
is not cancelled, it is merely suspended. 
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Only Commutative Justice 


Where the product is sufficient to 
pay the family living wage, it must 
be paid in virtue of commutative jus- 
tice. Where the product is not suffi- 
cient, commutative justice is still oper- 
ative. but it demands only the pay- 
ment of labor’s actual exchange value. 
No other virtue calls for the wage 
payment of anything more—or less— 
than that.? 


We come now to the role of social 
justice in the Pope’s teaching on wages. 
If we look at the whole teaching of the 
Pope ,we shall see that the thread 
which links together its various parts 
into a marvelous unity is precisely 
this concept of social justice. 


At the beginning of this article we 
quoted a passage from Divini Redemp- 
toris about social justice and the fam- 
ily wage. Some have held that it im- 
poses an obligation in social justice 
on the part of the employer to pay 
a family wage to his employe. To dis- 
cuss this passage intelligently we will, 
first of all, have to consider what the 
Pope means by social justice. 


‘ 


The term “social justice” appears 
10 times in Quadragesimo Anno. It 
will be noted that the official subject 
matter of that encyclical is given 
clearly in the preliminary title—‘de 
ordine sociali instaurando,”’ from 
which we get the common English 
title. The Reconstruction of the Social 
Order. 


Now there is a virtue which obliges 
men to cooperate in the establishment 
of institutions and organizations neces- 
sary for the common good, in a word 
to restore and to maintain social order. 
That virtue is social justice. It is jus- 


i 


82 Obviously we do not intend to rule out a 
possible obligation in charity. But that 
charity will not be a return for work done. 
It will be something extrinsic to the wage 
contract itself, Indeed, if we properly 
analyse the notions of wages and charity, 
this will be clear enough. 
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tice because it imposes rights and obli-_ 
gations ad alium and is concerned with 
what is due; it is social because it 
does not refer to alium singularem but 
to society—ad bonum commune. 


Social Justice 


Social justice may be identified with 
the traditional legal justice of St. 
Thomas, but at the hands of Pius XI it 
received a further development and 
amplification. It is at once a “general 
virtue.” which commands the acts of 
other virtues in view of the common 
good." and a virtue possessing its 
own proper act. That proper act is 
the organization of institutions neces- 
sary for the common good. 


We cannot possibly go into a de- 
tailed exposition of the nature of social 
justice here. We will have to be con- 
tent with saying that it is legal justice, 
but we must understand that term in 
a broader sense than will be found in 
the moral treatises on legal justice. 
For the most part these treatises para- 
phrase St. Thomas and that briefly. 
The Holy Father has not changed the 
teaching of St. Thomas nor broken 
through the traditional framework of 
the treatise on justice. But he has 
given it a marvelous development, 


8° Thére is an illuminating analogy with the 
general virtue of charity. “There are two 
ways in which an act is derived from 
charity: in one way as elicited by it, and 
such a virtuous act does not require 
another virtue besides charity, such as to 
love the good, to rejoice in it, to be sad- 
dened by its opposite; in another way an 
act proceeds from charity as under the 
dominion of charity, and thus, because 
this virtue commands all virtues, in that 
it orders them to its own end, an act 
proceeding from the virtue of charity can 
pertain also to another special virtue.” St. 
Thomas, Summa Theologica, M1, 85, 2, 1. 


Of justice itself: “The justice which 
orders to the common good is general by 
dominion, because it orders all the acts of 
virtue to its own end; namely to the 
common good.” 
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most opportune in our day of social 
complexity. He has indicated that 
social justice has for its proper act, 
organization.” 4 


_ Read the encyclical “de ordine sociali 
instaurando,” in the light of this con- 
cept of social justice and it takes on 


an entirely new significance. It ceases 


to be a collection of pronouncements 
on wages and labor unions and social- 
ism. It becomes, instead, a thoroughly 
integrated and remarkably unified 
document on the rebuilding of order 
in society—the Reconstruction of the 


Social Order. 


Test this concept .of social justice if 


you will by referring to every pas- 


sage in which the term is used by the 
Pope. You will find that he uses it in 
a precise and exact manner.®° 


Demands Reform 


Let us take an example. None could 
be better than the very paragraph in 
which the Pope says a family wage 
must be paid. 


In the first place, the worker must be 
paid a wage sufficient to support himself 
and his family....But if this cannot 
always be done under existing circum- 
stances, SOCIAL JUSTICE demands that 
changes be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible, whereby such a wage will be as- 
sured to every adult workingman.?® 


Of this passage Ferree writes: 


The amount of futile discussion that 
has centered around this passage on 


34 Anyone interested in the theoretical ex- 
planation of the virtue of social justice 
cannot afford to miss Rey. William Ferree, 
S.M., The Act of Social Justice, Washing- 
ton, 1942. 

In the opinion of this writer it is a 
truly remarkable piece of work. Doubtless 
the brisk way in which this author has 
treated some of his adversaries has preju- 
diced some readers against his work. 

35 Cf. Q.A., nn. 56-57, n. 58, n. 71, n. 74 
(the terms occurs twice here), n. 88, n. 
101, n. 110, n. 126. There are many 
other passages in which the reference is 
implicit. 
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whether wages were due by social or 
commutative or even distributive justice, 
is a brilliant vindication of the discur- 
sive nature of reason—what St. Thomas 
called “defectus intellectus.” If social 
justice is conceived as some thing which 
one somehow owes to someone else, the 
confusion is indeed hopeless; but there 
is nothing in the official texts to support 
such a conception....If the ‘existing cir- 
cumstances’ (i.e. the industrial set-up, 
‘the going concern’) fall short of that 
norm (and consequently put the mem- 
bers of the family in an impossibility of 
performing their family functions), ‘social 
justice demands that changes be intro- 
duced’—not, be it noted, in the individual 
pay envelope of each individual head of 
a family (for it is precisely that which 
‘cannot always be done under existing 
circumstances’), but in the ‘going con- 
cern’ itself, in the organization of the 
whole enterprise, procurement, financing, 
management, production, distribution, and 
merchandising, so as to accomodate a 
wage structure adequated to the norm of 
social justice.87 (Parentheses and italics— 
Ferree’s) 


During the course of this article we 
have made frequent reference to para- 
eraph 110 of Quadragesimo Anno in 
which the Pope states that the mutual 
relations of owner and worker, capital 
and labor, are to be governed by the 
laws of strictest justice—commutative 
justice. (Mutuae utrorumque relationes 
ad strictissimae justitiae leges, quam 
commutativam vocant, exigi deb- 
ent...). It is worth noting at this 
stage that there is also a mention of 
social justice in the very same para- 
eraph. This clearly rules out the pos- 
sibility that the Pope just didn’t hap- 
pen to be thinking of social justice 
when he made the above sweeping 
statement with reference to commuta- 
tive justice. Indeed, a thorough study 
of this passage alone would, we be- 
lieve, be sufficient to establish our 


whole thesis. Anyone who seeks to | 


avoid our conclusions on the grounds 
that the Pope speaks vaguely and 
makes the payment of the family wage 
at one time a matter of commutative 
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justice, at another of social justice, 


will be hard-put to explain a text in 
which, in the very presence of an ex- 
plicit reference to social justice, he 
nevertheless states that it is commuta- 
tive justice that governs the mutual 
relations of employer and employe.”> 


In the light of what has been said 
of social justice the statement from 
Divini Redemptoris, with which this 
part of our article began, can now be 
easily understood. 


In reality besides commutative justice 
there is also social justice with its own 
set obligations from which neither em- 
ployers nor workingmen can escape... . 
Now it is of the very essence of social 
justice to demand from each individual 
all that is necessary for the common 
good.... 


But social justice cannot be said to 
have been satisfied as long as working- 
men are denied a salary that will enable 
them to secure proper sustenance for 


38 ().4., n. 110. Of this passage Ferree writes: 


“In reference to the justice to which ‘the 
relations of capital to labor must conform: 
namely strictest or commutative justice, 
anyone who has not yet got the right idea 
is going to accuse the Pope of inconsist- 
ency, or at least of confusing the issue, 
for in an earlier passage (n.71) he had 
somehow linked up the question of the 
family wage with social justice. The an- 
swer is that the direct appeal was made 
to social justice only when ‘such a wage 
was impossible under existing circum- 
stances; and the direct object of the 
action of social justice, as we pointed 
out in commenting on the former passage, 
was NOT (the emphasis is justified, in 
fact it should be printed in red) a change 
in the ‘individual pay envelope of each 
individual head of a family, but a change 
in the ORGANIZATION of the whole ‘go- 
ing concern’ so that once the organization 
is just (social’ justice) then it is pos- 
sible for the pay to be just (‘commuta- 
tive’ justice). As long as it is not pos- 
sible for the pay to be just, it is idle 
to allege the claims of commutative jus- 
tice; but after social justice makes it pos- 
sible, it is still commutative justice which 
obliges that it be paid. Exactly the same 
reasoning is set forth in paragraph 53 of 
the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris.” Op. 
cit., p. 118, (Quotes, parantheses, capitali- 
zation, emphasis, Ferree’s). 
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themselves and for their families.... 


It happens all too frequently however 
under the salary system, that individual 
employers are helpless to ensure justice 
unless, with a view to its practise, they 
organize institutions.... Where this is 
true it is the duty of contractors and em- 
ployers to support and promote such 
necessary organizations as normal instru- 
ments enabling them to fulfill their obli- 
gations of justice.39 


It will be noted that in the last 
sentence of this passage the Holy 
Father refers to two obligations: “... 
the duty of contractors and employers 
to support and promote such necessary 
organizations...” and “... their obli- 
gations of justice,” (dominorum oper- 
umque conductorum erit necessarias 
eas consociationes fovere atque prove- 


here, quae ordinariae rationes exstent — 


quibus justitiae officia expleri pos- 
sent.” The first of these obligations is 
that arising from social justice and 
calling for such reorganization of soci- 
ety and establishment of social insti- 
tutions as is necessary for the just dis- 
tribution of the goods of the earth. 
The second is the obligation of the in- 
dividual employer to the individual 
employe to pay him a living family 
wage in such a properly ordered soci- 
ety. 

Social justice is not the virtue from 
which directly flows an obligation on 
the part of the employer to pay a fam- 
ily wage to his employe.t° It is the 
virtue which demands a right ordering 
of economic society so that the em- 
ployer will be able to pay it, so that 
work will produce its proper fruit and 
will have its proper value. That value 
will, as a minimum, be the equivalent 


°° Divini Redemptoris, n. 51, 52, 53. 
49 Much evidence could be collected from 


the writings and addresses of Pius XII to — 


show that he adheres firmly to the doctrine 
of his predecessor. For example he speaks 
of: “... social justice and charity from 
which we expect a better organization of 
modern life.” August, 1948, Letter of Pius 
XII on the oceasion of the First General 
Assembly of Italian Catholic Action. 


_Cf. French text, Documentation Catho- 
lique, August, 1948, Col. 1100. 


of a family wage which will then be 
due in commutative justice. 


The passage does not say the family 
wage is due in social justice. It says 
that where such a wage is denied the 
worker, then social justice can hardly 
be said to have been satisfied. And 
that is quite a different thing. If social 
justice had been satisfied and social 
order restored, the employer would 
not have been compelled to deny the 
worker his family wage. 


There is perhaps a broad sense in 
which the family wage in general may 
be said to be due in social justice. 
(Though this is not the sense in which 
the people to whom we refer have 
been using the terms). Thus we could 
say the common good demands the 
general payment of the family wage. 
But note carefully that it is not due to 
the individual in social justice, but 
to society. It is always an obligation 
that has reference to the common good. 
That is the very “essence” of social 
justice as the Pope plainly tells us.*? 
Neither employer nor worker can 
escape its obligations. Both must con- 
tribute to the erection of institutions 
necessary for the common good. It 
would be wrong to conclude that it is, 
or could be, an obligation of em- 
ployer to employe. That would make 
the Pope flatly contradict himself. 


41 Divini Redemptoris, n. 51. 

42 Obviously it is of capital importance to 
establish the point at which the employer 
may be said to be unable to pay a family 
wage. Are we to say that he must pay the 
family wage before he takes any profits 
from his business? That will depend of 
course on what meaning you give to the 
term profits. It is certainly true that the 
employer is entitled to take from the 
product the equivalent of a family wage 
for himself. 


The pronouncements of various hier- 
archies would seem to say that when he 


To conclude then: there are no 
mutual relations between capital and 
labor governed by social justice. No 
employer has an obligation in social 
justice to pay a family wage to his 
employe. He is bound in commuta- 
tive justice to pay at least a family 
wage if he can afford to do so. If 
he cannot afford it*? then he has an 
obligation in social justice to do all 
that he can in concert with other em- 
ployers—indeed with all men who are 
in a position to alter the situation—to 
introduce such changes in the economy 
as will make the payment of the fam- 
ily wage economically feasible. 


In the light of all that has been said 
this striking quotation from Cardinal 
Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, will 
make a fitting end to the second part 
of our article. 


I do not say wages should be increased. 
I am not an economist nor a financier. I 
simply say that every worker must have 
a living wage. 

Others will say, ‘your declaration will 
excite labor against employers.’ I do not 
say employers are guilty. Many are suffer- 
ing terribly from present economic condi- 
tions. I do not wish to place responsi- 
bility on any one. I simply wish to point 
out that we should not remain passive 
in the face of injustice. A country in 
which workers do not receive a_ living 
wage is in a state of sin. The whole 
nation should feel its responsibility for 
re-establishing justice.*° 


has done this and before he takes any 
dividends from the enterprise, he is bound 
to pay the family wage to his employes. 
Moreover, there is not lacking some evi- 
dence in Quadragesimo Anno and Divini 
Redemptoris that points in this direction. 
In addition there are certain rational argu- 
ments to support such a claim. 

The problem is further complicated when 
the “employer” is a stock company—that 
is, when the employer is a plurality of 
persons owning stock. 

This subject may be treated in a future 
article. 

43 Quoted in Catholic Mind, 46 (1948) 267. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN 
COSTA RICA 


II 


Structure and Function 


Eladio Sancho 


Saint Louis University 


Introduction 


HE Costa Rican Confederation of 

Labor “Rerum Novarum.” formed 
on April 29, 1945, was solemnly in- 
augurated two days later on May l. 
1945. A mass meeting held at Man- 
doza stadium in San Jose, saw thou- 
sands of workers representing every 
field of labor rallied to hear enunci- 
ated those Christian principles upon 
which the new Confederation was to 
be based (sociAL ORDER | [1948] 408- 
412, p. 411). 


The Reverend Benjamin Nunez, its 
founder and first president, announced 
in his speech of inauguration that the 
Confederation was formed to educate, 
organize and defend the rights of the 
Costa Rican laboring class according 
to Christian principles of social jus- 
tice, and every effort was to be made 
to bring about the social and eco- 
nomic betterment of the workers affili- 
ated with the Confederation. Appar- 
ently, another purpose of the newly 
formed organization, although not ex- 
plicitly declared, was to counteract the 
effects of the Communist-dominated 
labor unions. Both the President of 
Costa Rica and the Archbishop of San 
Jose, the Most Reverend Victor Sana- 
bria, were the honorary presidents of 
that magnificent inaugural rally. 
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Structure 


Since 1943 Father Nunez has been 
working strenuously all over the coun- 
try spreading his new ideals and or- 
ganizing labor unions of various types 
wherever possible. His untiring efforts 
have borne abundant fruit. At the end 
of 1944 there was a sufficient number 
of “sindicatos.” or locals, to demand 
the formation of several federations of 
workers in the various provinces. Fed- 
erations of locals were set up in most 
provinces, but the larger provinces 
also have distinct federations for agri- 
cultural and industrial workers. Rail- 
road men, as well as public health 
workers, were the two groups which 
organized separately on a national 
scale. The intensity of the campaign 
for education and organization of the 
laboring class was continued. 


Costa Rica is divided into seven 
provinces, Guanacaste, Alajeula, Here- 
dia, Limon, Cartago, San Jose and 
Puntarenas, Since industrialization is 
not equally advanced throughout the 
entire country, more numerous federa- 
tions were required in some provinces 
than in others. In San Jose, the most 
advanced of the provinces, three feder- 
ations were established, for industrial 
workers, commercial employes and 
public health workers, respectively. 


In the province of Heredia, two fed- 
erations were established for agricul- 
tural and industrial workers, respec- 
tively. In three provinces, Cartago, 
Puntarenas and Guanacaste, single fed- 
erations were established into which 
all workers have been consolidated. In 
addition to these regional federations, 
there are two national federations of 
railroad workers and state employes. 
Organization in the remaining two 
provinces has not yet sufficiently prog- 
ressed to require establishment of fed- 
erations. 


National Federation 


By April, 1945, when progress had 
been such that a national organiza- 
tion could be attempted, federations 
and locals were integrated into one 
large trade-union body. This newly- 
established organization was called the 
“Costa Rican Confederation of Labor 
“Rerum Novarum’ ” and has since been 
granted legal status, according to the 
labor law of the country. 


The organization embodied unions. 


of shoemakers, tailors, hatters, leather 
workers and all tradesmen, as well as 
workers on coffee, banana and cocoa 
plantations. At its beginning the Con- 
federation was comprised of 10 feder- 
ations with approximately 100 local 
units and a membership of about 
13.000 workers. Now there are more 
than 100 locals and a membership of 
approximately 20,000 laborers. The 
structure of the Confederation is illus- 
trated by the diagram on the next page. 


Function 


The supreme authority of the Con- 
federation is exercised by the General 
assembly which meets three times a 
year. This Assembly is composed of 
50 members. five delegates from each 
federation. The 10 federations now in 
existence are as follows: 


1. The Costa Rican Federation of 
Railroad Workers. 


2. Agricultural Workers’ Federa- 
tion of Heredia. 
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Industrial Workers’ Federation 
of San Jose. 


4. Commerce Employes’ Federa- 
tion of San Jose. 


5. Public Health Workers of San 


Jose. 
6. Workers’ Federation of Heredia. 


7. Provincial Workers’ Federation 
of Cartago. 


8. Provincial Workers’ Federation 
of Puntarenas. 


9. Provincial Workers’ Federation 
of Guanacaste. 


10. State Workers’ federation. 


Each year at the first meeting of the 
General assembly the delegates elect a 
board of directors composed of nine 
members who make up the governing 
body of the Confederation for a period 
of one year. This board can be re- 
elected indefinitely if the Assembly so 
desires. 


The functions of the General assem- 
bly can be summarized as follows: 


1. To approve or reform the stat- 
utes of the Confederation. 


2. To approve, amend or disap- 
prove the collective contracts sub- 
mitted to it by the Board of Directors. 


3. To issue charters to new federa- 
tions, suspend or expel the affiliated 
federations. 

4. To approve or disapprove the 
budget presented by the Board of 
Directors. 

5. To approve the extraordinary ex- 
penditures exceeding the amount of 
$1,000 (Costa Rican money ). 

6. To serve as court of appeals for 
the unions in their claims against the 
federations. 

7. To appoint delegates for any 
Congress of workers to which the Con- 
federation has accepted an invitation. 
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Agricultural 
Workers 
Federation 


Organizational Chart of the Costa-Rican Federation of 
Labor “Rerum Novarum.” 


Administrative activities of the Federation are cared for by a nine-member 

board of directors, which has four administrative departments under it, Through- 

out the country there are two national, professional federations, five provincial, 
professional federations and three provincial, general federations. 


8. To ratify decisions relating to 
strikes. 


9. To determine the amount to be 
paid by the affiliated unions to the 
Confederation for entrance fees, dues 
and extraordinary assessments. 


10. To attend to any other affairs in 
behalf of the Confederation as may be 
provided for in by-laws and regula- 
fons. 


Directors Executive Body 


Tt is the function of the Board of 
Directors to carry out the decisions 
of the General assembly and to exer- 
cise its powers as governing body in 
accordance with the constitution and 
the rules and regulations of the Con- 
federation. The Board of Directors is 
composed of nine members: president. 
vice-president, treasurer, two secretar- 
ies, two auditors and two general mem- 
bers. 


Under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Directors there exist four commit- 
tees to assist the Board in the ful- 
fillment of its functions. These com- 
mittess have been established to op- 
erate four respective departments: 
finance, juridical matters, organization, 
and information and propaganda. 
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The federations and their locals 
have their own governing bodies and 
enjoy autonomy in their own respec- 
tive fields of activity. As can be ex- 
pected, it is required that their by- 
laws and regulations do not contradict 
those of the Confederation. 


Conclusion 


The Confederation, as outlined 
above, indicates a comparatively sim- 
ple organization in its structure and 
function. It is due primarily to the 
fact that the organization is still young 
and in a period of development. It 
must also be taken into account that, 
in regard to labor problems, Costa 
Rica does not have the complications 
encountered by larger countries. 

On May 8, 1948, Father Nunez was 
appointed to the rank of Secretary of 
Labor of Costa Rica, and. as a result, 
the leadership of the Confederation is 
now entirely in the hands of the laity. 
With Father Nunez’s elevation to this 
position, the prestige of the Confedera- 
tion has been greatly increased. Under 
these favorable conditions, one can 
reasonably predict that the “Costa 
Rican Confederation of Labor “Rerum 
Novarum’ ” is now at the beginning of 
a period of prosperity. 


Honesty in Canadian Family Allowances 


In a scheme involving approximately 1,670,000 families and a distri- 
bution among them of more than $263,000,000 annually, instances are 
bound to be reported of improper use of the allowances. Happily, the 
proportion of families involved in such complaints is very small and 
investigation shows that even less than one-half the complaints are 
warranted. It would appear that an overwhelming majority of Canadian 
families are essentially honest and well intentioned with regard to 


their children. 


Mae Fleming, Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, 
Family Allowances Division, Canada. 
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Support Price Controversy 


Even before Congress convened early 
in January two Congressmen had issued 
statements calling for extension of the 
1949 program of farm price supports. Such 
a move would scrap the Aiken program 
of flexible supports and freeze all parity 
programs at their present high level of 
90 per cent. 


The limited experience of 1948 has al- 
ready shown the great need for flexibility 
in such a program. High support prices 
of potatoes and cotton invited floods of 
foreign imports of these two commodities 
toward the end of the summer, so that the 
already full market was bogged down. 


The Hope-Aiken bill has adopted the 
principle of relating support prices closely 
to prices of supplies and general costs. 
Under such a principle supports would 


_ fluctuate with changes in price of commodi- 


ties farmers must buy and with changes in 
the need for various farm products. 


Temporary adoption of the rigid, high- 
level formula might be of value to assure 
farm income during a period of study to 
determine what type of support would 
work best in the long run. But precipitate 
decisions that would make such levels 
permanent, as Senator Thomas and Repre- 
sentative Cooley seem to recommend, might 
be seriously harmful to the whole economy, 
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Industrial Peace 


Following the trend set by the National 
Planning association with its series of 
studies on the causes of industrial peace, 
the Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has announced that it will 
attempt to determine the number of con- 
tracts entered into each year by labor and 
management peaceably. Strikes are always 
news, but few recognize that the over- 
whelming majority of new contracts, re- 
newals or amendments are reached without 
strikes. Clinton S. Golden estimates that 
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96 per cent is a conservative estimate of 
the proportion of amicably settled agree- 
ments. ; 


The new BLS report will list not only 
work stoppages, but also the number of 
agreements reached without loss in pro- 
duction time or workers’ earnings. Such 
a report will give a more balanced presen- 
tation of industrial relations in the United 
States and chronicle the development of 
good industrial relations. 


The New Norm of Morality 


We have serious cause for alarm at the 
new form of reasoning which is being used 
in the presentation of the Kinsey report. 
Let the following advertisement serve as 
an illustration: 


“It is generally acknowledged that the 
answer to society's sex problems depends 
on ridding our thinking of bias and taboos. 
That is what this book does. It maintains 
that truth is the only feasible foundation 


for intelligent action’’ (American Mercury, 
67 [1948] 261). 


Who would presume to contradict these 
statements considered in the abstract? The 
last one particularly has an undeniable and 
sententious tone about it. But if we investi- 
gate the actual contents of the book about 
which these statements are made, we shall 
see that there is a glaring lack of logic 
about them. 


By this time everyone knows the con- 
tent of the Kinsey report. One may ques- 
tion the universality and fairness of the 
sample, but it seems fair to concede that 
the Report is accurate for whatever it 
represents. The facts disclosed are not 
encouraging. There is definitely a_ tre- 
mendous amount of pre-marital, as well as 
marital, impurity in America. If the matter 
rested here, we might grant the value of 
the survey for the professional sociologist. 


But some far-reaching conclusions are 
drawn from the Report: 


“Present-day legal determinations of sex- 
ual acts which are acceptable or ‘natural’ 
and those which are ‘contrary to nature’ 
are not based on data obtained from biolo- 
gists or from nature herself. In no other 
field of science have scientists been satis- 
fied to accept the biologic notions of ancient 
jurists or theologians, or the analyses of 
mystics of two or three thousand years 
BO. ... 

1 

“Implicit in the revolutionary Kinsey 
Report is a plea for greater public and 
private tolerance of the vast differences in 
the sex habits of Americans. Such terms 
as abnormal, unnatural, oversexed, and 
undersexed, as used in our legal and moral 
codes, have little validity in the light of 
Professor Kinsey's revelations... . 


“The publicly pretended code of morals, 
our social organization, our marriage cus- 
toms, our sex laws, and some of our edu- 
cational and religious concepts are based 
upon an assumption that individuals are 
much alike sexually, and that it is an 
equally simple matter for all of them to 
confine their behavior to the single pat- 
tern that the mores dictate’ (Harper's 
Magazine, 195 [1947] 494-495). 


Here, then, we have the proposition: 
since the majority of Americans no longer 
conform to the previously established sex 
laws, these laws must be outmoded. The 
proof of this is that actual conduct is the 
test of what is normal, while it is the 
function of laws to reflect and safeguard 
what is normal. This is a far cry from 
the immutable norm of morality estab- 
lished in Christian ethics and confirmed 
by moral theology. It is more brazen even 
than utilitarianism where at least there was 
alleged the reason of utility; here the fact 
justifies the practice. 


We have had individual attacks on 
single moral precepts which used this type 
of argumentation, but the present advance 
is to extend it to the entire field of sexual 
behavior. We must be on our guard 
against this insidious form of reasoning. 
We must check it and expose it before 
it permeates the whole area of human con- 
duct. Fortunately, we have at hand an 
excellent example of the type of exposi- 
tion which is needed. It is “Contraception 
—A Violation of God’s Law,” by Father 


‘ 


William J. Kenealy (Catholic Mind, 46 


[1948] 552). 


Blow to Industrial Councils 


As one of the measures to aid in the 
democratization of Germany after the war, 
industrial councils were set up in each of 
the four zones of military occupation. 
These councils were modeled upon the old, 
pre-war workers’ councils which had been 
effective means of democratic industrial and 
trade-union development before the advent 
of the Nazis. 


A recent order of the Soviet Military 
administration in the Russian zone of oc- 
cupation has abolished the Councils and 
transferred their function to the labor 
unions, which are completely in the con- 
trol of Communists. The reason alleged for 
this change was the need to promote the 
“Two-Year plan” for recovery. An addi- 
tional reason undoubtedly was the fact that 
Christian Democrats and Liberal Demo- 
crats (Socialists) held overwhelming 
strength on the Councils. 


Third Party Movement 


Even before the recent national elections 
most proposals of a third political party in 
the United States had been free of group 
partisanship. Walter Reuther’s invitation 
had been addressed to all liberals of the 
country, whatever their group interest 
might be. There was no proposal that 
labor partisans should attempt to establish 
a party similar to the Labor party in 
England. 


It may well be that this broad view was 
inspired by a very practical realization 
that labor alone is not a sufficiently large 
or powerful group in the United States to 
be able to organize a political party large 
enough to influence national decisions. It 
may be, too, that suggestions of prudence 
dictated a wider appeal for a third party; 
any political alignment which herded labor 
into one group might tend to line other 
interest-groups of the country into a single 
dominant party, which could easily over- 
whelm labor. 
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There is still a third possible reason 
for the general appeal to liberals. It may 
be that the trade-union leaders who issued 
the invitation have sufficient political ma- 
turity to look beyond the interests of their 
own group and to seek trade-union well- 
being in the good of the whole nation. 


After President Truman's solid victory 
there can be no doubt that all liberals who 
had begun to wonder whether a new politi- 
cal organization was needed have come 
back to his standard. The Democratic 
party remains the coalition that it has been 


_ for many years, but its orientation resumes 


the slightly-left-of-center position which 
President Roosevelt had given it during 
his years in office, There has been a re- 
shuffling of power within the party, and 
elements that had risen in revolt, as well 
as those which endured uneasily the liberal 
tendencies of the last two presidents, have 
been reduced in power. 


More important that this return to a 
strong, liberal position is the fact that the 
party in power will be widely representa- 
tive of the American people. It is to be 
hoped that this represents not so much a 
grouping of expediency as a genuine ma- 
turing of political philosophy. In this event 
the groups coming into political power in 
January, notably labor and agriculture, will 
temper their demands to the good of the 
nation as a whole. Such an attitude might 
mean considerably less practical gain for 
themselves at the present time, but it 
would undoubtedly assure greater good for 
the whole country and a surer and more 
enduring position for themselves. 


Production the Problem 


Repeatedly since the close of the War 
Pius XII has insisted that production (as- 
suming more equitable distribution) is the 
great problem of the hour. In an attempt 
to measure increased productivity of Amer- 
ican industry in the past ten years the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor 
department is conducting a long, detailed 
study. Reports already issued indicate that 
production has increased in all industries 
already studied, though the amount of in- 
crease is far from uniform, More on this 
later. 
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Reds Lose in British TUC 


The recent advances made by anti- 
Communist elements in American trade 
unionism, notably in the Transport Work- 
ers union and the National Maritime union, 
have been paralleled by an even more 
vigorous attack on Communists in British 
unions. ¥ 


At the recent Margate Trade Union 
congress all Communist-inspired proposals 
were soundly defeated, reports Douglas 
Hyde, who, from 1940 until his recent 
conversion, was connected with the Lon- 
don Daily Worker. The Congress re- 
jected, for instance, a resolution demand- 
ing increase in wages, against the Govern- 
ment stabilization policy. 


Also rejected were proposals to con- 
demn Britain's policy in Greece and Ma- 
laya, to go on at once to nationalization of 
the steel industry. 


On the other hand, unofficial strikes, 
many of them Communist-inspired and 
political in objective, were denounced. Far 
more significant was the defeat of Arthur 
Horner, Communist secretary-general of 
the huge National Union of Mineworkers, 
and the criticism of W.F.T.U. by Will 
Lowther, president of the same union and 
formerly a faithful party-liner, 


Perhaps the most important item on 
Congress agenda was the speech by Arthur 
Deakin in which he acknowledged the 
power of Communist-controlled unions 
within the W.F.T.U. In speaking against 
a resolution calling upon the Congress to 
reaffirm’ “its support of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions’ and urging its 
representatives to ‘resist attempts to de- 
stroy unity within this body,’’ Deakin de- 
clared that the W.F.T.U. had become an 
instrument of Communist policy. It will be 
remembered that James Carey, CIO dele- 
gate to the W.F.T.U. meeting in Rome 
last May, stopped a Federation resolution 
condemning ERP only by threatening to 
pull the CIO out of the organization if 
such a resolution passed. 


Hyde states that the Deakin attack on 
the W.F.T.U. and defeat of the resolution 
supporting it “foreshadow the withdrawal 
of British support from the World Federa- 
tion” (See sociAL orDER, 1 [1948] 277). 
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UNIONS, MANAGEMENT AND THE 
PUBLIC.—E. Wight Bakke and Clark 
Kerr, eds. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1948, xx, 946 pp. $5.00. 


No review can do justice to this book. 
It equals several books by reproducing the 
thoughts of many men over many years. 
It is really an exhibit, whose appearance 
proves that the labor student must now 
move on even farther from the ‘‘hurried 
note’ and ‘torn clipping” stage. 


The editors have “embarked on the task 
of making classic discussions of labor prob- 
lems more readily available.’ From books, 
reports, essays, articles, monographs, pro- 
ceedings, and opinions, they have gath- 
ered a startlingly wide selection of writ- 
ings by approximately 150 persons. These 
include historians, economists, unionists, 
educators, public officials, lawyers, and 
industrialists. In addition, union, research, 
and administrative groups are represented 
among the original sources. 


The aim of the editors in assembling 
this material into what comes close to 
being a monumental work is stated very 
briefly. They hope the book will be useful 
“not only to college teachers and students 
but to leaders in management and unions 
and to the public and its representatives 
who face the responsibility for the integra- 
tion of the process of collective bargain- 
ing and the institution of the union into 
the other processes and institutions of our 
common life’ (p. iii-iv). 


To this end the readings are grouped 
into 27 units, each with a meaningful in- 
troduction by the editors themselves. 
Units are in turn grouped under five 
main headings. Allowing for abbrevia- 
tion, the five main headings, with sample 
indications of the units included under each, 
are: 1. development of unions (economic 
and psychological sources, union history, 
security, structure, function, members, 
leaders, and power); 2. response of man- 
agement (management characteristics, 
rights, organizations); 3. collective bar- 
yaining (procedures, use of force, alterna- 
‘ives to use of force); 4. terms of agree- 


ment (nature of the trade agreement, 
wages, hours, grievance disposition); 5. 
interest of the community (wages and na- 
tional income, national wage policy, legal 
status of unions, government participation, 
the public). 


Using these headings to display the best 
in pertinent literature, and doing so within 
the covers of one book, is to attempt a 
real service. It can partially relieve libra- 
rians of the ‘reserved list’’ problem; it can 
be of distinct aid to the smaller institution 
of learning; it can broaden the horizon for 


both student and teacher, and it can in . 


time reduce the horrendous size of the 
typical labor text! This book is usable, 
profitably, at all classroom levels. A brief 
index of subjects, another of authors, and 
the detailed table of contents help to make 
itESOx 


To this reviewer it would seem that 
further contributions from the field of labor 
law, a more differentiated treatment of 


labor supply, a section on the concrete » 


importance of working conditions, and a 
section devoted to value and ethical judg- 
ments as such, would be helpful additions. 
So would greater use of Selig Perlman’s 
A Theory of the Labor Movement. But 
suggestions like these will pour from all 
users of the book and will mainly reflect 
their authors’ own ‘‘preferred” way of 
organizing courses, or just thoughts, about 
trade union history, economics, philosophy, 
techniques, laws, ethics, and problems. 
Actually, the editors have adopted an out- 
line which is flexible enough to allow use 
of their book along with any “preferred” 
method of procedure. 


A defect which amounts to an_all- 
around tragedy, is the omission of any 
statement from either of the encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum or Quadragesimo Anno. 
The tragedy here is really spelled out by 
the fact that this is a very fair, nonparti- 
san book. But neither is it partisan plead- 
ing to point out this omission at a time 
when the academicians themselves say 
they are looking for moral bases, when 
pronouncements of the Bishops are secular 
news, and when the professors of labor 
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are admitting their subject is full of value 
judgments—which means a student is not 
getting his tuitions’ worth unless he gets 
good opinion on these, too. 

Proper inclusions would have been: a 
central quotation from the encyclicals 
above, if not from the 1940 statement of 
the Bishops, or from the very important 
and publicized N.C.W.C. statement on the 
Labor-Management Relations act of 1947; 
and something from available sources on 
the dignity of the human working person, 
his rights and obligations, as had in ad- 
mittedly Catholic literature for a long 
time now. 


Such inclusions could hardly be called 
sectarian. And they would have supplied 
welcome company to several authors quoted 
in this book, who work diligently at their 
studies and professions largely because of 
a sound, if hungry, humanism. 

Perhaps this tragedy is to be laid at our 
own door. The editors have certainly pre- 
sented a challenge to produce an equally 
serviceable supplement in a narrower por- 
tion of the huge field they have covered: 
the realm of moral judgment on labor and 
industrial relations. Perhaps this would be 
the way to make it all one field in the 
books, as it certainly is in life. Actually, 
the editors have expressed their wish that 
writings which present a subject in a bet- 
ter fashion than those selected, be called 
to their attention. 

James J. McGINLey 
ISS 


THE PROCESS AND ORGANIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT PLANNING. — 
By John D. Millett. Columbia Univer- 
sity press, New York, 1947, xi, 181 pp. 
$2.50. 

In 1941, Dr. Millett, professor of public 
administration at Columbia university, 
served as a personal assistant of Luther H. 
Gulick of the National Resources Planning 
Board staff, In July, 1942, the author en- 
tered the Army, where for three and a half 
years he was a member of the administra- 
tive management unit of the Army Service 
forces. These years of experience in gov- 
ernment service convinced him of the im- 

ortance of well-organized government 
planning. They also afforded him a prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. As a re- 
sult, we have this brief but excellent dis- 
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cussion of the technical machinery of gov- 
ernment planning. 

The author does not advocate any in- 
crease of government interference in pri- 
vate enterprise. But even within the frame-' 
work of our present government institu- 
tions, planning is essential. ‘Planning is 
only the process by which we determine 
objectives, define our immediate needs, and 
design a course of action with a corres- 
ponding scheduling of effort. No one wants 
to halt this process for any accepted gov- 
ernment activities’ (p. 179). 


An important distinction is made between 
policy formulation and operational plan- 
ning. The essential principles of planning 
and the practical difficulties that beset the 
process are clearly outlined. The problem 
of central planning is thoroughly discussed, 
as well as the role of the President as the 
chief administrator of government plan- 
ning. The NRPB and its war-time succes- 
sors are studied as examples of central 
planning boards. The importance of plan- 
ning in relation to the full-employment 
policy of the government is also empha- 
sized. Throughout the book the author 
illustrates his theory by examples of plan- 
ning that has already been attempted. 

Students of economics and public admini- 
stration will find this book interesting and 
worth-while reading. 

Jonn C. Svec, SJ. 
Woodstock College 
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THE PRACTICE OF GROUP THER- 
APY.—S. R. Slavson, Editor, Interna- 
tional Universities press, New York, 
1948, 271 pp. $5.00. 


The final ten chapters of the book are 
based on papers presented at the confer- 
ences of the American Group Therapy 
association, in the years 1945-1947. The 
editor is Director of Group Therapy, Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians, New York, and 
himself writes the first chapter in which 
are outlined the general principles o 
Group Therapy. Though there are 16 con- 
tributors, the book shows a lack of repe- 
tition and a unity surprising in such @ 
symposium. 

Activity Group Therapy and_ Inter 
view Group Therapy constitute the twe 
main divisions of the book, the forme: 
being employed with children and the lat 
ter with adolescents and adults. Grouy 
treatment makes a virtue of necessity, sinc 


he present supply of psychiatrists is in- 
sufficient for individual attention. How- 
ever, in Many cases, adjustments proceed 
more rapidly and more satisfactorily in 
jroups than in private conferences. 


The environment of the Activity Group 
s entirely “permissive” in the beginning. 
[he children are supplied with simple arts- 
ind-crafts materials which they may use 
n any way they wish. All meetings end 
with a repast of simple food, and there is 
complete freedom at table. ‘““The children 
nay gulp or throw the food around, or at 
thers, if they so desire.’ A number of 
cases are minutely described in which 
his treatment, through the combined influ- 
sence of the therapist and the other mem- 
ers of the group, resulted in the elimina- 
ion of character deviations. 


In Activity Groups ‘‘balance’’ is desired. 
individuals with different problems are 
thosen, and this assures mutual help. In 
Interview Groups patients with similar 
sroblems and of the same social and in- 
ellectual level are placed together. The 
author believes that a condition of success 
s the restriction of the group to a small 
lumber not exceeding 8 members, “chosen 
m accordance with suitability to each 
other.” 

The language, presuppositions and tech- 
ligues are extremely Freudian. Stealing 
s, in part, a symbolic’ reaction to depri- 
vation of a mother’s love and, in part, an 
ffort to gratify repressed sexual cravings. 
3icycle riding has a “sexual connotation.” 
[here are ‘positive and negative transfer- 
snces’ and ‘mother and father figures” 
abound. Daughters wish to displace their 
nothers and sons their fathers. The “un- 
conscious’ offers ultimate explanations. 
[he therapist “interprets” seemingly inno- 
-ent dreams as sexual and apparently inno- 
‘ent imagery is ‘phallic.’ The therapist 
‘stimulated (!) adolescent girls to think 
ind talk about delinquency” and sex dis- 
sussions followed with due attention being 
jiven to the oedipus complex. After dis- 
pproval by the group, one adolescent girl 
went to the hospital for injections, “which 
suggests that when the girls did not want 
ier, she went to the boys—the doctors (!) 
—for physical treatment.’ And of course 
vaccine injections “appeared to her to 
epresent sexual intercourse.” One wonders 
1ow many of these notions were discov- 
red in patients and how many were im- 
ylanted in them. 


Group Therapy has its place and Cath- 
olic clinicians will find helpful suggestions 


in this symposium. They will not, how-: 


ever, indoctrinate the members of their 
groups with Freudianism. A true appreci- 
ation of human nature will lead them to 
stress religious motivation, which is an 
adequate foundation for a lasting adjust- 
ment. Freud does not furnish such a 
foundation, for he himself remained, ac- 
cording to Helen Walker Puner, malad- 
justed till his death. 


REGINALD R. LEFEBvRE, S.J. 
West Baden College 


© 
MAN AND THE STATE.—Edited by 


William Ebenstein. Rinehart and com- 
pany, New York, 1947, xvi, 781 pp. 
$6.50. 


The present volume offers the reader a 
collection of essays on political science 
representing 112 articles or documents. 
The work is edited by Dr. William Eben- 
stein, who is an associate professor of 
politics at Princeton university. Unlike 
some editors who are mere compilers, Dr. 
Ebenstein contributes a chapter of his own 
introducing each phase of the book’s de- 
velopment. Thus he cannot help impressing 
personal form on the material of political 
and economic history. It is evident from 
this volume that, according to Dr. Eben- 
stein, all roads should lead to some form of 
democratic socialism. Moreover, it can 
just as truly be said of this book that it 
does not aim at making converts to Com- 
munism, any more than it strives to win 
ardent supporters for either the Democrats 
or Republicans in America. 


The book is concerned, in the first place, 
with the foundations of democracy and 
various notions of freedom. In the second 
and third parts, the editor gives us an in- 
sight into anti-democratic thought and dis- 
cusses Capitalism, Socialism and Planning. 
The final part is entitled, “From National- 
ism to World Order.’ The articles are 
not arranged chronologically, but rather 
philosophically, or, in the words of the 
editor, according to ‘‘great issues.’ Such 
focalizing gives a purposeful unity to the 
book but can also be misleading because 
of the neglect of historical sequence and 
background. The reader is presented, how- 
ever, with an immense wealth of material 
drawn from the foremost philosophers and 
political theorists of the western world in 
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neglected. 


the modern age. Such a “Summa” of politi- 
cal thought makes for profitable reading; 
the Catholic student, however, should open 
these covers already steeped in his own 
philosophy and possessed of a good his- 
torical background. 


There are excellent articles by Harold 
Laski, when he is not philosophizing, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Friedrich A. Hayek and 
Albert Guerard. An address of Dr. Harold 


-C. Urey, Nobelist in chemistry and pro- 


fessor at the University of Chicago, on 
the “Atom and Humanity” is superbly chal- 
lenging and should be put into the hands 
of every member of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. This, too, must be 
said, that although the editor evidently has 
his own definite ideas about “Planning” 
as the panacea and sole solution to the 
present economic and political crisis, never- 
theless, he allows the adversaries all along 
the way to speak their pieces. The short- 
comings of this method are that he always 
lets his friends have the last and usually 
the longer say. 


The dilemma presented the reader by 
this book is that of accepting either dread 
totalitarianism or collective planning. In 
all this there seems to be too much em- 
phasis on the planning and not enough 
realization and analysis of the human 
nature with which the planning deals. The 
same human nature which has abused capi- 
talism and democracy in many states will 
even more easily abuse the “planning,” un- 
less it undergoes a moral rebirth. Some- 
one has wisely said that if all men lived 
the one commandment, “thou shalt not 
steal,” even capitalism could produce 
“planning.” Yet natural law and moral 
rights in the scholastic sense find little 
mention in these pages, with the exception 
of four brief pages devoted to Maritain on 
the “Natural Law and Human Rights.” 


The traditional Catholic analysis of 


‘human nature and the role of authority 


and natural law in life are absolutely 
(Most of these writers veer 
away from authority of any kind, yet as 
Maritain has pointed out elsewhere, it 
would be necessary even if Adam had not 
fallen). And to present a summary of 
political thought affecting the West even 
in modern times and omit the great schol- 
astic heritage on this subject from St. 
Thomas Aquinas to Pope Pius the Twelfth, 
if not due to prejudice, is at least a sign of 
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that ignorance which beclouds most at 
tempts at a solution of our crisis. 
FREDERICK J. ADELMANN, S.J. 
Boston College 
e 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION. — B 
John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. The Bruc 
Publishing company, Milwaukee, 1948 
xxii, 247 pp. $3.50. 

This book is a guide and a manual fo 
Catholic social action. Written on a thor 
oughly practical level, it is really a diges 
of the work of dozens of experts. Its twelv 
chapters are equally spread over thre 
main topics: education for social actior 
social action with workers and employer: 
and social action and community groups 

The first four chapters cover socia 
teaching in schools, social education o 
adults, training for leadership, and diocesai 
social action. The task of social teachin 
in Catholic schools, from grammar throug! 
graduate school, is cogently presentec 
Techniques and concrete suggestions fo 
the social teaching of Catholics throug! 
study clubs and discussion groups, lay re 
treats, sermons and parish library, ar 
implemented — as are all topics — wit 
abundant, apposite references. 

The second part treats of social actio: 
with labor, promoting industrial peace an 
union democracy, and economic assistance 
to workers. Cooperatives and rural sociz 
action, promotion of tolerance and under 
standing, Catholic organizations, an 
sources of information make up the thir 
section. 

Possibly the most valuable single con 
tribution of this book is contained in th 
annotated reading lists of the first appen 
dix. Here are given well-balanced evalu 
ations of essential source material in a 
branches of the subjects studied in news 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets, and book: 

This work is in the same scholarly pat 
tern as Father Cronin’s Economic Analysi 
and Problems. The material is extremel 
well synthesized, and the tone of the boo 
throughout rings with more than scientifi 
wisdom. Social studies clubs of all kind: 
particularly in seminaries, college group: 
and enterprising informal groups, an 
teachers in the several social fields cov 
ered may welcome this as a definitive an 
masterly compendium of Catholic socié 
action. 

RicHarp P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 
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ay Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 


yaa by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 
Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


ss THE ETHICS OF | 
a ne” COMMERCIAL FARMING ~ 
ors f by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 


Dangers of assembly-line areey forecast 
— Pins and solutions offered. =) 10e 


“ALLOWANCES - 2 
; ts _ by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 


ons help families financially 
lren. Proposals for the U. S. 
25c 


oh hd ate ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
Ste ; An ISO Forum 


Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20¢ 


_ REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS ee. 
bis <i ee ay Iso Forum 4)! 


1OOL uges RACK 


Facts 
on the Taft-Hartley Act 


Father Brown, 
National Director of ISO, 


writes an explanation of the entire Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, the most important labor law since the Wagner Act: 


The Impact of the New Labor Law on Labor-Management 
Relations. 


This book, organized in questions and answers, will help you to under- 
stand every article of this extremely important law. Here is the ideal 
text for a Labor School class on the new law. 

Father Brown's exposition is a balanced, clear analysis of a contro- 
versial law. This authoritative study must be read by all who want to 
understand the Taft-Hartley Act. 


“Your book is one of the finest services to the industrial relations field that 
I have examined. Congratulations on a splendid piece of work.” 


Fred M. Karches, Director of Mrs ccs 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Lo 


“We feel that Father Brown has brought legal language down fo earth in 
words that our people can readily understand and thereby avoid costly 


mistakes.” 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union 
John I. Rollings, Exec. Secy. 


Leo Cyril Brown, S.J. 
The Impact of the New Labor Law on 
Labor-Management Relations 


114 pages, $1.50 
1— $4 copies . “+: \«..s-.) 4 meee SIaD 


5 copies . « 5 ss. %) mG 
6— 25 copies  < . Ec Pee 90 
26—.:.50 copies 4... is 6 Ake 75 
Si— 100 copies . . . 4 2 « w bm -60 


101—-.500 copies... s°, %.-0 6) .aaene 55 
501-1000 copies. 4s . «5 ee ee 40 
Over 1000 copies. . ....... 35 


Order from 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
ool Be 38 eninge 
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